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Mr. Bancroft on the Stage. 


RE-PERUSAL of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s admirable 

work, which has now run through five editions, cannot’ 
but confirm the impression formed of its value as a reliable 
addendum to dramatic history, and as to their having been the 
pioneers in the march of progress on the stage. Though great 
improvements had commenced in the mounting of pieces, in 
the accuracy of scenery and costume, and the more perfect 
realisation of stage plays, their tenancy of the old Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre was marked especially by the attention 
beStowed on the selection of the most fitting representatives 
for the smaller parts. Until the time of their lesseeship many 
a minor character in a play was entrusted, on a sort of happy- 
go-lucky system at most theatres, to any member of a company, 
without due consideration for his or her fitness for its efficient 
rendering. In their case the management sought out, and did 
not rest satisfied until they had found, the actor or actress that 
would best fulfil the requirements of the part, and with what 
success may be gathered from the almost universally favourable 
criticisms passed on the /out ensemble of the various casts. And 
the correctness of their judgment, as to the capabilities of those 
they engaged, has been proved by the position on the stage 
which so many of those members of their former companies 
have reached at the present day. It is but necessary to mention 
the names of Charles Wyndham, Alfred Bishop, Charles 
Collette, Arthur Cecil, David James, C.. F. Coghlan, W. 
Blakeley, H. B. Conway, Charles Sugden, John Clayton, John 
Hare, W. Terriss, Kyrle Bellew, Ellen Terry, Mrs. John Wood, 
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C. Brookfield, H. Kemble, Forbes Robertson, Amy Roselle, 
Carlotta Addison, Mrs. Kendal, and (though not brought out 
till later) Mrs. Langtry ; and I cannot but think that this good 
judgment has been acquired by the -hard work and severe 
apprenticeship to their profession which both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft had gone through before they took up the reins of 
management. Let us consider for a moment the amount of 
labour entailed on Mr. Bancroft during his “ apprenticeship of 
four years and as many months,” in which short space of time 
he played three hundred and forty-six parts. These parts ranged 
the whole field of dramatic literature—Shakespeare, melodrama, 
comedy, tragedy, and farce. Mr. Bancroft has kindly allowed 
me to copy a list of them from a little book he mentions having 
kept in his youth of “parts played and theatres acted in.” As 
readers of THE THEATRE cannot but be interested in the record, 
it is given 2 extenso, and a few remarks on some of the repre- 
sentations are added which will lend special value to the notice 
of them. 

1, Lieut. Manly, S¢# Mary's Eve. 2, Mr. Langford, S¢l/ 
Waters Run Deep. 3, Decius, Virginius. 4, Yarn, Black Eyed 
Susan. 5, First Knight, Bertram. 6, Beauchamp, Corsican 
Brothers. 7, Peasant, Mazd of Crotssey. 8, Inghi, Pauline. 9, 
Selim, Mountaineers. 10, Amyntas, /mgomar. 11, Sergeant, 
Rob Roy. 12, Marquis of Priego, Ruy Blas. 13, Julio, Othello. 
14, Pedro, Katherine and Petruchto. 15, Second Actor, Hamlet. 
16, Captain Gervais, Lady of Lyons. 17, Samson, Romeo and 
Fuleet. 18, Tyrrell, Rechard III. 19. Capt. Dartois, Greer 
Bushes. 20, Linton, Flowers of the Forest. 21, Capt. of Archers, 
Richelieu. 22, Williams, Hunchback. 23, Corporal, Colleen 
Bawn. 24, Adolphus FitzMortimer, Turkish Bath. 25, Charles 
Herbert, Blue Fackets. 26, Humphreys, Love Chase. 28, 
Gripart, Rag Picker of Parts. 29, Anselme, Faust and Margue- 
rite. 30, Viscount D’Arpignol, Belphegor. 31, Sergeant Jones, 
Raby Rattler. 32, Capt. Mowbray, Lear of Private Life. 33, 
Balthazar, and 34, Friar, Much Ado about Nothing. 35, Lopez, 
Faint Heart never won Fair Lady. 36, Hortensio, Katherine 
and Petruchio. 37, Marcellus; 38, Rosencrantz, and 39, Osric, 
Hamlet. 40, Count Wintersen, Stranger. 41, Lykon, Jnugomar. 
42, Norman, Bride of Lammermoor. 43, Orleans, Richelieu. 
44, Martelli, Corstcan Brothers. 45, Blue Peter, and 46, Quid, 
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Black-Eyed Susan. 47, Bleeding Sergeant, and 48, Rosse, 
Macbeth. 49, Henry Higgins, Boots at the Swan. 50, Master 
Wilford, Hunchback. 51, Hamish, Orphan of Glencoe. 52, 
Charley, Good for Nothing. 53, Richard Penderell, Dream at Sea. 
54, Charles, Robert Macaire. 55, Leon de Beauchamp, Pauline. 
56, Valvade, Pizarro. 57, Norfolk, Richard III. 58, Lord 
Lovell, New Way to Pay Old Debts. 59, Lucius, Virginzus. 
60, Lieut. Brown, Slasher and Crasher. 61, Rodolph, Wzlliam 
Tell. 62, Mr. Markham, S#// Waters Run Deep. 63, Sir 
Frederick Vernon, Rob Roy. 64, De Lacy, Rory O’'More. 65, 
Damocles, Damon and Pythias. 66, Allan of Duncarty, Gz/deroy. 
67, Mackenzie, Jrzsk Lion. 68, Lorenzo, Zhe Wife. 69, Harry, 
Limerick Boy. 70, Kyrle Daly, Ezly O'Connor. 71, Sparbolt, 
Ben Bolt. 72, Capt. Walton, Anchor of Hope. 73, Montgiron, 
Corsican Brothers. 74, Col. Reichel, Charles XJI. 75, Lorenzo, 
Merchant of Venice. 76, Athelstan, and 77, Damien, /vanhoe, 
78, Nudge, Artful Dodge. 79, De Montlouis, Pauline. 80, Paulo, 
Brigands of the Abruszt. 81, Captain of the Guard, Don Cesar de 
Bazan. 82, Courier, and 83, Hugo, Zhe Wife. 84, Harry, The 
Wife's Secret. 85, De Lude, Louzs XJ, 86, Leybourne, Flowers 
of the Forest. 87, Prince of Morocco, Merchant of Venice. 88, 
Lord Abergavenny, Henry VIII. 89, Phocion, Winéer’s Tale, 
90, Diomedes, Antony and Cleopatra. 91, Careless, School for 
Scandal. 92, Silvio, Duchess of Malfi. 93, Barbelot, Wreck 
Ashore. 94, Duke de Richelieu, Cloud and Sunshine. 95, Roller, 
The Robbers. 96, Antonio, Othello. 97, Ichander, E/ Hyder. 
98, Magloire, Spy of the Republic. g9, Henri, Cabin Boy. 100, 
Welldo, New Way to Pay Old Debts. 101, Cool, London 
Assurance. 102, Serjt. Eitherside, Man of the World. 103, 
Belmour, Fane Shore. 104, Charles Clinton, Zzme Tries All. 
105, Frederick Plum, Ad/ that Glitters. 106, Hon. Grange 
Hounslow, Zhe Bottle. 107, Christian, Not a Bad Fudge. 108, 
Alexander Narciskoff, Lzoness of the North. 109, Albert Derancé, 
Hut of the Red Mountain. 110, Capt. Gasconade, Mysterious 
Stranger. 111, Didier, Courter of Lyons. 112, Allworth, New 
Way to Pay Old Debts. 113, Frederick, Wonder. 114, Charles 
Mowbray, Four Mowbrays. 115, Charles II., Don Cesar de 
Bazan. 116, Montano, Othello. 117, Cleon, Comedy of Errors. 
118, Frederick Griffin, Every Cloud has a Silver Lining. 1109, 
Count St. Frinlan, Rag Picker of Parts. 120, Jack Milford, Road 
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fo Ruin. 121, Benedict, Family Fars. 122, Adolphe Beauvais, 
House on the Bridge. 123, Capt. Hugh Lavroch, Flowers of the 
Forest. 124, Count de Blangy, Belphegor. 125, Louis XIIL., 
Richelieu. 126, Colander, Masks and Faces. 127, Count Medora, 
Little Devil. 128, Rodolph, Werner. 129, Morluc, Love's Sacrt- 
fice. 130, Gaylove, Hunchback. 131, Charles, /rzsh Tutor. 132, 
Le Beau, As You Like It. 133, Edward, Charles II. 1 34, Paris, 
Romeo and Fultet. 135, Alcibiades, and 136, Lord Merton, 
Marble Heart. 137, Hyland Creagh, Colleen Bawn. 138, Capt. 
Vauntington, Spectre: Bridegroom. 139, Thibodeaux, Octoroon. 
140, Mr. Barker, Phenomenon in a Smock Frock. 141, Gaspar, 
Lady of Lyons (Burlesque). 142, Harry Fielding, Sarah’s Young 
Man. 143, Frank Featherley, W2lful Afurder. 144, Bambogetti, 
Thumping Legacy. 145, Fastman, Vandyke Brown. 146, Fitz 
Frolic, Dancing Barber. 147, Capt. Murphy Maguire, Serzous 
Family. 148,Tom Rattlebury, ¥. O. 149, Sandford, Sweethearts 
and Weves. 150, Glimmer, Whztebatt at Greenwich. 151, Sir 
Arthur Lassell, A// that Glitters. 152, Hon. Collander Yawn, 
Time Tries All. 153, Abel Quick, Regular Fix. 154, Victor 
Dubois, Jct on parle Frangats. 155, Count Glorieux, Stage Struck. 
156, Capt. Blenheim, Rough Diamond. 157, Christopher Cap-— 
Stick, Clockmaker’s Hat. 158, Charles Willmott, Hearts are 
Trumps. 159, Capt. Lejoyeux, Honesty the Best Policy. 160, Lord 
Dundreary, Colleen Bawn Settled. 161, Col. Kilkenny, Court 
Favour. 162, Capt. Hawksley, St// Waters Run Deep. 163, Capt. 
Amersford, Loan of a Lover. 164, Malcolm, Macbeth. 165, 
Lewis the Dauphin, Azng Fohn. 166, Fenton, Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 167, Roderigo, Othello. 168, Ambivar, Jugomar. 
169, Major Didier, French Spy. 170, Count Vanille, Mysterzous 
Stranger. 171, Content Heathcote, Weft of the Wishton Wish. 
172, Frank Fairlove, Three Fast Men. 173, Calverton Hal, State 
Secrets. 174, Darville, Spetalfields Weaver. 175, Count de Var- 
ville, Camille. 176, Hon. Tom Saville, Used Up. 177, Capt. 
Littlepop, Lzttle Toddlekins. 178, Frederick Noble, Game of 
Speculation. 179, Frederick Addersley, Bachelor of Arts. 180, 
John Jones, Yohn ones. 181, Frank Hardy, Paul Pry. 182, 
Mr. Danby Symes, Bristol Diamonds. 183, Capt. Prettyman, 
Out of Sight, out of Mind. 184, Richard Ripton, A Nice Farm. 
185, Charles Stanton, Curzous Case. 186, Bates, Gamester. 
187, Col. Pazzi, Prince for an Hour. 188, Comines, Louzs XJ. 
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189, Lenox, JZacbeth. 190, Biondello, Katherine and Petruchio. 
191, Ludovico, Othello. 192, Borachio, Much Ado about Nothing. 
193, Flitterman, Somebody Else. 194, Lord Chamberlain, Henry 
VIII. 195, Frank Fathom, Xzss zz the Dark. 196, Tressel, 
Richard III. 197, Peter Blushington, Lover by Proxy. 198, Lord 
Trinket, Fealous Wife. 199, Fergus Graham, Hard Struggle. 
200, Francis, J/azd of Crotssey. 201, Charles Surplus, Regular 
fix. 202, Hon. L. Fluttermore, Zzttle Treasure. 203, Viscount 
Millefleurs, Wonderful Woman. 204, Antoine Duval, AZzdnzght 
Watch. 205, Henri de Flavigneul, Zadzes’ Battle. 206, 
Edward Easel, Uncle Fohn. 207, Armand, Old Chateau. 
208, Col. Albert, Our Mary Anne. 209, Prince Frederick, 
Sentinel. 210, Duke of Albemarle, Court Favour. 211, 
Walter Barnard, Wreck Ashore. 212, Henry, Seed the 
Plough. 213, Sir Charles Crossland, Poor Gentleman. 214, St. 
Albe, /’d/ be your Second, 215, Chevalier de Bellrive, Przde of the 
Market. 216, Charles Stanley, Cure for the Heartache. 217, 
Mons. Tourbillon, Parents and Guardians. 218, Bob Falcon, 
Very Embarrassing. 219,. Caius Claudius, Vzrginzus. 220, 
Horatio, Hamlet. 221, Captain Howard, Dzamond cut Diamond. 
222, Francis, Stranger. 223, Eugene de Lorme, Love's Sacrifice. 
224, Mr. Gregory, Zwo Gregorys. 225, Walter, Swzss Swazns. 
226, Sir Richard Vernon, Henry IV., Part I. 227, Volusius, 
Cortolanus. 228, Frank Thornbury, That Affair at Finchley. 229, 
George Talboys, Lady Audley’s Secret. 230, Captain Nugent, 
Rifle Brigade. 231, Lord Rakeland, Wedding Day. 232, Captain 
Thornton, Rob Roy. 233, Counsel for the Defence, Zrzal of Effie 
Dean. 234, Duc de Vendome, Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. 
235, Ernest Militant, Who Speaks First? 236, Lord Arthur 
Bramble, School for Coquettes. 237, Frank Brown, Mr. and Mrs. 
White. 238, Alphonso de Pentonville, On and Off. 239, 
Rochester, Charles II. 240, Gimbo, J/lustrious Stranger. 241, 
Fernando Villabella, Mazd and Magpie (Burlesque). 242, John 
Mildmay, S7#7/ Waters Run Deep. 243, Lord Dundreary, Sam's 
Arrival. 244, Citizen Robert, Sazlor of France. 245, Mr. 
Wyndham, Handsome Husband. 246, Sir Richard Wroughton, 
Facobite. 247, Count D’Anville, Dominique the Deserter. 248, 
Captain Killingley, Catching an Hetress. 248, Gabriel Blake, 
Legal Impediments. 250, Simon Gushington, Marriage at Any 
Price. 251, Charles Torrens, Serzous Family. 252, Sydney 
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Granville, Dark Cloud. 253, Bob Loosefish, Terrible Secret. 254, 
Ronslaus, Love 2n Humble Life. 255, Lord Alfred Lyndsay, 
Dowager. 256, Felix Toddle, AZy Wife's Second Floor. 257, 
Marquis de Volange, Pride of the Market. 258, Beppo, Fra 
Diavolo (Burlesque). 259, Charles Paragon, Perfection. 260, Mr. 
Younghusband, Married Life. 261, Captain Howard, Peep 
oDay. 262, Algernon, Mazd with Milking Pail. 263, Captain 
Courtington, Zzttle Sentinel. 264, Frank Finnecke, 7hat Blessed 
Baby. 265, Earl of Dudley, 4 Fair Exchange. 266, Colonel 
Bernelle, French Spy. 267, Connor O’Kennedy, Green Bushes. 
268, Albert, Chzld of the Wreck. 269, Arthur Leslie, Lzke and 
Uniltke. 270, Alfred, Flowers of the Forest. 271, Laertes, Hamlet. 
272, Mercutio, Romeo and Fuliet. 273, Gratiano, Merchant of 
Venice. 274, Cassio, Othello. 275, Wellborn, New Way to Pay 
Old Debts. 276, Claudio, Much Ado about Nothing. 277, 
Lieutenant Vernon, Our American Cousin. 278, Clarence Evelyn, 
| Home for a Holiday. 279, Charles Arundel, Aly Aunt’s Advice. 
280, Oscar de Beaupré, Retribution. 281, De Welskin, Rory 
O’More. 282, Charles Rivers, His Last Legs. 283, Duke de 
Chabonnes, Kuzght of Arva. 284, Icilius, Virginius. 285, De 
Mauprat, Richelieu. 286, Captain Dixon, /riskh Lion. 287, 
Leonardo Gonzago, Zhe Wife. 288, Dupuis, Secret. 289, Bernard 
Reynolds, Mirzam’s Crime. 290, Colonel Freelove, Day after the 
Wedding. 201, Henri de Neuville, Plot and Passton. 292, 
Lieutenant Kingston, Naval Engagements. 293, Harry Lawless, 
Lover by Proxy. 294, Bob Brierley, 7icket-of-Leave Man. 295, 
Glavis, Lady of Lyons. 296, Dick Dowlas, Hetr-at-Law. 297, 
Captain Ormond, Zom Noddy’s Secret. 298, John Dobbs, Fohn 
Dobbs. 299, Altamont Fitzwhite, Forty and Fifty. 300, Corporal 
Musket, J/y Husband’s Ghost. 301, Paul Goldsworthy, Paul's 
Return. 302, Hon. Bertie Fitzurse, First Night. 303, Charles 
d’Arville, Jsle of St. Tropez. 304, Abbé le Bon, Hasty Conclusion. 
305, Jules Bertrand, Fzvesse. 306, Flamwell Fitz Fudge, Artful 
Dodge. 307, Sir William Evergreen, Rough Diamond. 308, 
Charles Franklin, Sweethearts and Wives. 309, Archibald Good, 
Milky White. 310, Cornet Kavanagh, Boarding School. 311, 
Lionel Lynx, Married Life. 312, Antipholus of Syracuse, 
Comedy of Errors. 313, Sam Martin, Old Foe and Young Foe. 314, 
Falcon Hope, Orange Blossoms. 315, Harry Collier, Good for 
' Nothing. 316, William Bury, My Preserver. 317, Stanislaus 
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Flodder, Where's your Wife? 318, Ghost, Hamilet. 319, Lt. Lo, 
Love’s Sacrifice. 320, Modus, Hunchback. 321, Walsingham 
Potts, Zrying Jt On. 322, Ironbrace, Used Up. 323, De Boots, 
Dundreary Married. 324, Jean, Fcannette’s Wedding. 325, 
Richard Coyle, Our American Cousin. 326, Theodore Browne, . 
My Own Victim. 327, Courriol, Courter of Lyons. 328, Adolphus 
Swansdown, Woodcock’s Little Game. 329, Alphonse, Dedicate 
Ground. 330, Launcelot Harvey, Woman in Mauve. 331, Edgar 
Beauchamp, Dowager. 332, Duke de Chartres, Follies of a Night. 
333, Tom Purple, Housekeeper. 334, Marquis de Ligny, Our 
Wife. 335, Charles II., Azng’s Rival. 336, Reginald Bean, 
May and December. 337, Baron Swigitoff Beery, Fenny Lind. 338, 
Sir Charles Lavender, Ladies’ Club. 339, Torrington, Balance 
of Comfort. 340, Wildoates Heartycheer, Bonnie Fishwife. 
341, Ready, You can’t Marry your Grandmother. 342, Sir Lionel 
Norman, £xtremes. 343, Whitewash, Retained for the Defence. 
344, Captain Dudley Smooth, Money. 345, Edward Henderson, 
Bengal Tiger. 346, Bernard, Secret Service. 

I learn from Mr. Bancroft’s note book, on his early career asa 
country actor, that the first thirty-six characters in the above list 
were acted at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham ; and it was when 
playing Viscount D’Arpignol in Belphegor that he felt sure he 
had made a small hit. Marcellus, Rosencranz, and Osric were 
all acted by him on the same evening at the Theatre Royal, 
‘Cork, in addition to repeating the part of the second actor in 
Hamlet, On the same evening J. H. Fitzpatrick, who after- 
wards married “ Patti” Josephs, appeared as the Ghost, Laertess 
and asthe first actor. Mr. Bancroft was only twenty years of age 
when he took the part of the Ancient Friar in uch Ado about 
Nothing ; and the character is a memorable one to him, in that 
he acted with poor Walter Montgomery, who was by his side 
ready to prompt him if necessary. The characters included in 
the numbers running from 37 to 75 were all studied and played 
in six weeks, besides some old parts being repeated during that 
time, and from 76 to 139, or sixty-four parts, were played by him 
for the first time in one season in Birmingham. The character 
of the Duke of Albemarle in Court Favour should be marked witha 
white stone, for it was the one in which he first had the satisfac- 
tion of playing in the same piece with Mrs. Bancroft, then Miss 
Marie Wilton. To show the amount of work of which Mr. Ban- 
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croft was capable, I have only to point out that he studied at 
short notice and played in one week at the Theatre Royal, 
’ Dublin, Laertes in Hamlet, Mercutio in Romeo and Fulict, Gra- 
tiano in the Merchant of Venice, Cassio in Othello, Wellborn in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and Claudio in Much Ado about 
Nothing ; and a few weeks later, with G. V. Brooke at the same 
’ theatre, Icilius in Vzrginzus, De Mauprat in Richelieu, Leonardo 
Gonzago in The W7fc, as well as repeating Wellborn and Cassio. 
Mr. Bancroft mentions in his book that a strange and unex- 
pectedly great success attended his impersonation of Brierly in 
The Ticket-of-Leave Man, perhaps one of the very last characters 
for which the public would have given him credit of being 
capable. The large range of parts which Mr. Bancroft’ had 
filled and in many cases repeated could not but be of lasting 
advantage to a man of his ability and quick perception, more 
particularly as in the rendering of them he was associated with 
such leading actors and actresses as Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
' Kean, Phelps, G. V. Brooke, Charles Mathews, Madame Celeste, 
Sothern, Toole, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, and many others. 
Of the original parts he created, and of others in which he even 
improved on his predecessors, whilst at the Prince of Wales’s 
and Haymarket Theatres, there is no occasion for me to speak, 
as they are better referred to in Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s own 
work; but I think I have shown that at the time Mr. Bancroft 
entered the dramatic profession, those who, like him, had their 
heart in their work, and were desirous of rising, accomplished an 
amount of study and went through an amount of fatigue that 

would simply appal many of the young actors of the present 
_ days of long runs, C. H. 
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The Benediction. 
(Adapted from “La Bénédiction,” by Frangois Coppée.) 


N the year eighteen hundred and nine we took 
Saragossa. I was a sergeant then. 
As soon as the town was ours, the men 
Were ordered to enter each street and nook, 
And search every house; so in we went. 
Close-barred and shuttered at windows and doors, 
(At once we saw that mischief was meant! ) 
The houses had a treacherous look, 
As if they held part in some deadly plot. 
No lie. For, from all the upper floors, 
A very hail of bullet and shot 
Rained, with a fiery rain of death ; 

| And we whispered bitterly, under our breath, 
“This is the work of the priests!” And thus,— 
Although we'd been fighting since break of day, 
And the dust had well-nigh blinded us, 
And our clothes were discoloured with smoke and clay, 
And our lips were burnt with the bitter taste 
Of the cartridges,—when, at the end of the street 
‘We saw some priests escaping in haste, 
We began to fire with a pleasant sense 
. Of a fit revenge and recompense, 
That made the murderous business sweet ; 
Shooting them down as you'd shoot down rats, 
Those long black cassocks, and great black hats. 











My company struck up a narrow lane, 

A sort of alley. I went ahead : 

And as I went, with cautious tread, 

(It was hard in the smoke and dust to see plain) 
I watched the roofs to left and to right: 
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And suddenly, in the strip of the sky, 

I saw the dull red pulsing light, 

Like the breath of a forge, from the streets hard by, 
Where the flames had won the victory : 

Whilst rising swift and sinister, 

Came the sharp, shrill shrieks of the massacre, 

Till all the air was hoarse with the roar 

That is poured from the hundred throats of war. 


The road was thickly strewn with the dead : 
We trod on them: there was no time to pick 
Our way,—the bodies lay so thick. 

Well, slowly up the lane we crept ; 

A sharp look-out all round was kept 

As, stopping at every house, our men 

Burst open the door, and, stooping low, 

As if they were storming a wild beast’s den, 
Entered ; and, in a minute or so, 

Came out again with bayonets red. 

It was horrible work, it must be said. 

And then they'd trace upon the wall 

A sort of grim sign-manual,— 

A cross—with their crimsoned hands, to show 
That the house was ours. For it’s well to know 
In these narrow streets that you leave no foe 
At your back. Still up the lane we went. 
Not a bit of a tune to help us on. 

Not a drum-tap even. Silent as mutes! 
The officers thoughtful, black brows bent ; 
Veterans anxious, keeping in touch 

At the elbow: and every mother’s son 
Sickening—no wonder !—at heart as much 
As if we were boys and raw recruits. 


Suddenly, at the end of the lane, 
We heard loud shouts in French—“ 4 aide!” 
Nothing for it but a rush to gain 

Our friends in danger! At once we made 

A desperate charge, with answering cheers, 

And were through the alley. And there we found 
The men who had called, and the reason why. 
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For there was a line of grenadiers 

Who, every moment, were losing ground, 
Beaten back ignominiously, 

From some steps that rose in triple tiers 

To a convent. Twenty monks at least,— 
Black demons with their shaven crowns !— 
Were gathered on the topmost stair. 

White woollen crosses were on their gowns: 
And, with their blood-stained arms all bare, 
Their sleeves thrown back, they clustered there, 
Flinging large stones and heavy sticks ; 
Whilst in their midst, a half-mad priest 
Beat back the soldiers everywhere 

With blows from a great gold crucifix. 


Bah! it was tragic. What a scene! 

We levelled, and fired by platoon. 

*Twas done quite coldly—like a machine. 

We were weary and sick, and we seemed a troop 
Of butchers. An executioner 

Would scarce do such work without demur. 

As we fired we saw the horrible group 

Of heroes—for such in truth they were,— 

Go down in a writhing heap. 


As soon 
As the thick smoke cleared, sure enough the mass 
Of bodies lay there: and from beneath 
The corpses, long lines of blood crept slow 
Along and over the steps. And lo! 
Behind this ghastly foreground of death, 
The great Church opened out, immense, 
And dark, and cool; with shadows dense 
Lit dimly with the rich stained glass. 
On the high altar candles burned : 
Their points of gold starred all the gloom. 
The incense rose in heavy fume ; 
And in the chancel, far away, 
Shrined, as it were, in dusk profound, 
A priest, with long hair, silver grey, 
Solemnly towards the altar turned, 
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And undisturbed as though no sound 
Had reached him from the outside fray, 
And wars on earth did not exist, 

And death itself were not hard by, 
Was finishing quite tranquilly, 

The office of the Eucharist. 


Look here! A bitter blasphemy 

Had grown to be a part of me. 

I was a very heathen—well, 

Give it the right name— infidel. 

In my time I had—there, let it be! 
What need to tell you ?—only this : 
No sort of violence came amiss 

To me, the battered man of blood. 

I had no fear of gods or men. 

The very wrinkle that marked my lip, 
And wrought an evil line there when 
I smiled, proclaimed my fellowship 
With men who laugh at what is good. 
But this old man who calmly stood 
So tall and white and undismayed 
Made me—I scarce know how—afraid. 


“Fire!” cried an officer. No doubt 

The priest (I’m sure that it was so!) heard ; 
But quietly he stood, without 

A quiver. Not a man had stirred. 

Sudden, the old man turned about 

And faced us, with the Sacrament. 


It was the point, you'll understand, 
When the priest, finishing the Mass, 
Turns to the kneeling church, and has 
To bless with an uplifted hand 

The faithful and the penitent. 

His vestments, with his arms outspread, 
Looked like great wings: a beam of light 
Happening to fall upon his head, 

The silver whiteness of his hair 

Gleamed like a halo. Standing there 
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He held the monstrance high in air, 

And with it, three times, made the sign 

Of the cross. His hands were as steady as mine. 
I scanned him well. He shook no more 

Than if he was standing before a crowd 

Of devotees kneeling on the floor. 

Then, speaking solemnly and slow, 

With that strange chant which, as you know, 
Priests always use, he cried aloud, 

“ Benedicat vos, omnipotens Deus.” 


“Fire!” Again came the word of command. 
But still we watched him, and could not stir: 
When a soldier in our midst—the cur !— 
Took aim and fired. The old man paled: 
But never once his courage failed. 
His eyes gleamed brighter, and his hand, 
With blessing more beneficent, 
Lifted on high the Sacrament ; 
As once again he spake and said— 

“ Pater et Filius ” ; 
What anger stirred us I know not. 
What murderous mist, of hatred bred, 
Blinded us, who can say? A shot 
Crashed forth again. Shame? You are right! 
Shame: but still the thing was done. 
The monk a moment bowed his head ; 
Whilst we stood breathless, everyone. 
Then, lifting up a death-pale face, 
Propping himself as best he might 
| Against the altar-slab, he tried 

Feebly again in air to trace 

The symbol of the Crucified : 
| And, in a low voice—every word 
In that deep hush was plainly heard— 
With slowly closing eyes he said, 
“Et spiritus sanctus!” 
And—at the altar steps—fell dead. 





The monstrance, tumbling to the ground, 
Rebounded three times on the stone, 
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And clattered down the steps. No sound 
Was heard. We stood there still— 

Awed into silence: ay, if you will, 
Horror-struck. Even we, hardened men, 

So used to death—yes! I will own 

We sickened,—shuddered,—shrank back from 
This murder and this martyrdom. 


A hoarse laugh broke the silence then : 
And a drummer-boy sang out “ Amen!” 


Terrible is the memory ! 
Ev’n as I speak it comes to me. 


The blazing sunshine, hot and bright :— 
The open plaza, dusty-white :— 

The distant roll of the chamade :— 

The old grey convent :—the facade 

Of Moorish work :—the brown monks, dead, 
Piled on the steps that upward led 

Into the great church, cool and dark,— 
Where all the chancel’s dusk is starred 
With many a glittering taper-spark :— 
The wreathing incense in the gloom, 
Blending with battle’s sulphurous fume :— 
And where the darkness, centering most, 
Makes the high altar brightly shine, 

And glitter like a jewelled shrine, 

The old priest, with the lifted Host, 
Blessing us with the Holy Sign, 

And in the Triple Name Divine. 


I think, perhaps, since life began 
The only blessing I can boast 
Is the benediction of that man: 
And that, some people might declare, 
Was less of blessing than of ban ; 
But not so meant the priest, I’ll swear. 
Well: we did our duty,—he did his— 
Priests know what soldiers’ duty is— 
They, too, are soldiers. Vive la guerre! 
Territet, April, 1888. ‘ CLIFFORD HARRISON. 














Pas 2 
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Echoes of the Pit. 


‘* Quid de quoque viro et cui dicas saepe videto.”—-HorAce. 


** Ere of a man you tell a thing, think well 
To whom you tell it, also what you tell.”—-Sir T, Martin. 


TRANGE to say, this is not a tract; even such stirring 
pamphlets as “The Trumpet-warning to Jericho,” or “The 
Converted Cannibal,” would probably find few readers among 
the subscribers to this magazine. The modern public prefers 
more imagination and less moral. 

The stories which follow have all been overheard in the 
theatres of London; have all been told as absolutely true; all 
carry their falseness patent. 

The first that occurs to me was overheard in the Adelphi pit 
during the run of “The Harbour Lights.’ Seated in front of me 
was a lady of a certain age, who, however, had not outlived her 
enthusiasm. She was alone, but after the first act, hearing her 
tieighbours speak of Mr. Terriss, she interposed, “ Yes, is he 
not splendid? so good-looking, but such a sad life, my dears, 
such a sad life!” Her listeners at once saw that there was 
more behind, and eagerly asked why and how it was such a sad 
life. “Ah! it’s a long story, but I'll just tell you the main facts 
of it. Some years ago, when he was quite young, he was in 
Paris, gazing at the Venus of Milo, perhaps the most beautiful 
statue in the world. A young girl came up and also stood and 
gazed. Terriss turned, and then he started and looked 
earnestly at her, for she was the most beautiful he had ever 
seen. Well, it was the old, old story; he managed to get an 
introduction, and before a fortnight had passed they were 
engaged. Soon he had to go back to London to fulfil his 
engagement; she stayed behind to study art under one of the 
great French masters. Six months elapsed, and Terriss 
teceived a note from her, breaking off the engagement, but 
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giving no sufficient reason. He hurried off to Paris, but could 
find no trace of her or her guardian. He never saw her again, 
for within a year she died, sending him a letter explaining all. 
She was the daughter of some great criminal, I don’t know 
whom. She had never known this until the day she wrote to 
him, breaking off the match, saying she loved him too well to 
bring him dishonour. TZerrzss has never married, he will never 
Speak to a woman tf he can help tt, and he never acts upon the day 
she died.” 

The curtain now rose on the second act, and the good lady 
had no more romances ready made, or, if she had, did not 
vouchsafe them to us. 

During the last performances of “The Ladies’ Battle,” at the 
old Court Theatre in 1879, I was informed that Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Kendal were going to undertake the management of the 
St. James’s. ‘“ You see Mr. Hare thinks it time that he should 
do something for the young people.” “Indeed!” “Yes, did 
not you know that Mrs. Kendal was Hare’s daughter ?” 

Here is an emendation that may interest Goethe commenta- 
tors. Seated in the Lyceum pit one night during the run of 
“Faust,” I had behind me four people who gloried in melo- 
drama, and fed their imaginations on penny novelettes. The 
hero in disguise never deceived them ; the resurrection of a man 
supposed to be dead never surprised them. They seemed 
puzzled by the story of “Faust’’; something was wanting. 
At last the mystery was solved. The Brocken scene was in 


progress, the witch was vainly trying to climb the mountain, 
exclaiming, 


“T cannot go on and I cannot stop, 
And I think I’ll never reach the top ”— 
when suddenly I heard a delighted voice exclaim, “Oh! I 
know now,” and the four heads went together. I listened, for I, 
too, was eager for information. “You see! you wait till the 
end!” “What?” “He'll turn up at the end, so as she shan’t 
marry the devil: that’s Martha’s husband.” 

It may be remembered that when “The Serious Family” has 
ended, Mr. Toole comes before the curtain and says that, owing 
to the great success of the play, it will be repeated free of 
charge the next evening; a collection, however, being made at 
the doors to defray expenses. My neighbour, an old man, who 
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had seen many cities and many men, turned to me, medita- 
tively, “Toole must be a very rich man to be able to do that.” 
He was not a Scotchman. 

Probably Messrs. Richard Henry and Robert Martin will be 
glad to know that, like the Eccles, they do not exist. Stand- 
ing on the steps of the Gaiety pit, I was told that Robert 
Martin was Mr. Lonnen, and that Richard Henry was Mr. Fred 
Leslie. I ventured to suggest that “Richard Henry” was two 
gentlemen at once, and that Mr. Martin did exist in a separate 
body from Mr. Lonnen; but I was told in a tone of con- 
temptuous amusement that I could not know much of matters 
theatrical to make such rash assertions. 

How many times, I wonder, has the question been asked, 
“<What relation is Mr. Edward Terry to Miss Ellen Terry?” 
The public, ever eager to know something of the private life of 
popular players, will no doubt be delighted to hear, on the 
authority of an old playgoer—he had seen Macready—that they 
are brother and sister. When they started in life they found 
their powers develop in opposite directions. Therefore they 
disclaimed relationship, in order that the growing fame of 
either might not interfere with the progress of the other. 

Last winter, while “The Two Roses” were being nightly 
wooed and won, I chanced to enter a railway carriage where 
‘were some people who had just come from the pit of the 

Criterion. “Ah!” said Paterfamilias, “it is a delightful play 
—so natural. I always liked Robertson.” His daughter 
objected that, according to the programme, the play was by 
Mr. Albery. Her father laughed, and said, “ Never believe a 
programme, my dear. This was the first play Mr. Robertson 
ever wrote, so, being a young man, he was exceedingly nervous. 
He announced the play as ‘by Mr. James Albery,’ in order that 
mone of his friends might know anything about it if it failed 
Soon all London knew the truth, but actors are a superstitious 
ace, and it is considered as unlucky to change the name of an 
author as of a play, so it is always advertised ‘by Mr. Albery.’” 

So far the romances of the pit; but the pit, alternately 
abused and praised, has not the monopoly of absurd mistakes. 

After “The Winter’s Tale” had been running about a week, 
i was in the stalls, my neighbours upon one side being two 
well-dressed ladies, refined but not cultured. After the first 
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act one said to the other, “You know I think this is an exceed- 
ingly dull play. Anyone can see that Polixenes does not care 
at all for Hermione.” The other answered, in a doubtful tone, 
“T have not read the play for so long I am afraid I forget the 
story.” The first continued, “ Why, you will see it is Paulina, 
the lady in waiting, for whom the king really cares. She is 
the mother of Florizel.” Later she graciously admitted that she 
had been mistaken. She must have been thinking of some 
other play. 

In the balcony of the Haymarket the biggest blunder of all 
was made, such a dreadful inaccuracy that if I had not heard it 
myself I should not have believed it. It was asserted that 
Madame de Pompadour was succeeded as maitresse en titre by 
Madame de Maintenon, who was the aunt, or perhaps cousin, of 
Marie Antoinette ! 

Mrs. Candour, worthy lady, tells us that tale-bearers are as 
bad as tale-makers, but yet she delights in making scandals; 
in the same way the teller of the above stories, conscious of the 
meanness of repeating what he was never meant to hear, 
glories in his wickedness, if he can amuse the readers of THE 
THEATRE. 0. S, 
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At the Sign of the Golden Viol. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


N old world-figure in an old-world workshop ; snow-white 
hair, and thoughtful brow and a sad, anxious countenance- 
And well might old Thomas Barnes be sad, for those whom he 
loved had been taken from him, and that for which he had 
striven through many patient years had been denied to him; the 
goddess of Fame had passed him over. All his enthusiasm and 
energy he had devoted to the art he loved; outside in the great 
world men fought over politics and love and money, each one 
struggling to get the better of the other; but year after year, at 
the sign of the Golden Viol in St. Paul’s Churchyard, he had 
worked lovingly at that silent wood, with skilful hands shaping 
from it gracetul violins, destined hereafter to be eloquent with 
sweet music. 
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“My work is good,” he had said, “fame will come;” but the 
hair was white upon his head, the light was dim in his eyes, his 
hand was beginning to feel weary, his heart was beginning to: 
lose its hope, for fame had not come. 

He sat to-day amongst his fiddles and tools, not lonely, 
because they were his companions whom he loved, every one of 
them, from that big lumbering old double-bass yonder to the 
beautiful violin he was holding in his hands, looking with justi- 
fiable pride at this last specimen of his skill, now smiling as he 
examined it, now pressing it gently to his heart as one might 
caress a child, the joy and hope of one’s life. 

“Not a fault to be found with you,” the old man whispered,,. 
as he turned it over lovingly; “‘ your form is perfect in its grace, 
your colour is as warm and rich as one of those old Italian 
instruments which are justly honoured for their faultless beauty ; 
your voice is clear, mellow and sympathetic; and oh, dear child,. 
I should love, before I die, to hear the melody within you 
awakened into sweet strains by some master hand! But this. 
will never be, for fortune has not smiled on me, and you and I,. 
ere long, will be lost in forgetfulness, although you are worthy 
to live a glorious life, sharing with some great player the honours 
of his art, and I am worthy to be remembered as one whose deft 
hand wrought you with loving labour, sparing no thought, no 
toil, to make you perfect. 

“Child, I have loved you most of all because you have been 
my comfort in sorrow and sadness. I have made other beautiful 
instruments, but I know not, care not where they are. They 
were born when I was young and full of hope for success and 
fame, but you are the child of my lonely old age and the joy of 
my failing heart. I have yet this pride and pleasure as my por- 
tion : I can look upon you and smile, and say, ‘ This is the work 
of my hands.’ Faithful friend, I have confided to you my 
troubles, my unfulfilled hopes and ambitions, and I know that 
your gentle soul is sorry for an old man’s woes. But more than 
this, child, I believe I have infused my own soul into you, and 
just as a writer leaves traces of his own nature in the great work 
of his life, or as a painter lets us read something of his inner 
self in the picture which crowns his labours, so shall you sing 
the very thoughts of my heart. I shall do no more work now. 
You are the great, the closing chapter of my life.” 
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He put it gently in its case, which he lifted on to the bench 
where he had worked many patient years; his tools lay about 
all unheeded ; here and there hung unfinished instruments which 
would never again feel the touch of his hand, for he had vowed 
that he would work no more, and he was not a man to break his 
word. There yonder sprawled some choice bits of wood, which 
he had collected together with pride and care, thinking to use 
them some day. But they were destined to make no music, 
unless ’twere the crackling of the log beneath the fierce red heat 
of a winter’s fire. On the window sill lay two or three fiddle 
scrolls, disconsolate in being thus neglected; and fiddle frag- 
ments in sad confusion all around the bench seemed almost to 
appeal to old Thomas Barnes to weld them into something 
whole and grand. 

Once he had a word for each of his strange companions :. 

“Don’t frown, old double bass,” he used to say cheerily to a 
sullen person in the corner; “I'll see to you some day when the 
mood is on me.” 

“There, there, poor old scroll! stop those tears, I'll fit a neck 
and body on to you next week, if you’ll only be patient.” 

“What, my fine violoncello! scowling at me because I’ve for- 
gotten to put in your pegs. Here, I'll do it now and make one 
grumbler the less in my workshop.” 

“Bless my heart! little amber fiddle, I must find a new finger- 
board for you, and then you'll be a trim tidy little creature.” 

“ Ah, you pale white bilious fiddles yonder! To-morrow I 
shall begin to varnish you and bring out all the beautiful marks 
and veins in your wood. Cheer up, my beauties, you'll soon 
look finer than any of your brethren here.” 

Thus he used to speak to them as though they heard and 
understood their old master’s every word ; and he was happiest 
when he worked amongst them, feeling that they were all he 
had in the world to love, now that his brave strong son and 
gentle daughter had been borne away from him by the Dark 
Angel of Death. 

But to-day he took no heed of them. He sank back wearily 
in his chair, and unfastened the leather apron, which fell at his 
feet. He glanced around his disordered workshop, and then his 
eyes lingered fondly on the picture which hung above his 
bench—the picture of a famous violin player whose name was 
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known and honoured in many lands—and then he stretched out 
his hand and touched the case in which his favourite instrument 
lay, beautiful in form and tone and colour, and thus feeling 
assured that it was safe beside him, he’ closed his eyes and 
whispered : 

_ “T have nothing to live for now; my life is done. When a 
man loses hope, he may as well go die.” 

And outside in the great world every one was astir, struggling, 
hoping, striving ; but old Thomas Barnes rested in his workshop, 
his white head leaning wearily against the wall, and his hands 
hanging listlessly by his side. 

And the morning wore into the afternoon, and the afternoon 
gave way to the early evening, and still he rested there, heedless 
even of the storm raging so ruthlessly without, heedless of the 
gentle calm which followed on the tempest and found the sign 
of the Golden Viol hanging firm and fast over old Thomas 
Barnes’s door, while here and there in the road lay fragments ot 
tile and plastering, together with the very signboard of his near 
neighbour, which the fierce gusts of wind had torn down. ‘Was 
this perchance an omen that his name was destined, even as his 
sign, to withstand the ravages of Time? 

Suddenly he was roused from his dreams by the touch of a 
hand upon his arm, and the sound of a kindly voice calling him 
by his name, and, starting up, he saw a stranger bending over 
him. And then he cried aloud with joy, for even in that dim 
light he recognised the features of the famous player whose pic-. 
ture hung yonder over the bench. With wondering beating 
heart he did him reverence, scarcely knowing whether this were 
not a dream, for it seemed almost too great a happiness to be 
real,—that the grandest of all living players should deign, even 
at the last, to visit him, an unknown, unsuccessful viol maker. 

“Master,” he cried, “‘surely, surely I am dreaming! What 
could you want here?” 

“T want you, my friend,” answered the stranger, smiling 
kindly in his own gracious manner. “ I have heard of your violins 
quite by chance; show me one now, the very best you have, 
The makers here are but carpenters, but they tell me you are an 
artist, and so I come to you, my friend, to see you and greet. 
you.” 

Trembling and speechless, Thomas Barnes placed his favourite 
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instrument into the great player's hands, and selected a bow, 
and then stood by as Signor Voltardi carefully overhauled the 
violin and smiled his complete approval. % 

- * Now for its voice,” he said, looking at Thomas Barnes’s face, 
which was flushed with anxious excitement; “no, no, do not 
stand for me—rest where you were, and I will play to you. Ah, 
this is the time for music—this dim eventide; if your violin is 
good it will sound most beautiful now. We shall hear.” 

Ah, what thoughts came rushing into that eager listener’s 
mind -when the noble violin, the work of his own hands, 
responded eloquently to the great master’s touch. 

“© Dear child,” he murmured, “I knew you would prove worthy 
of my love, if you were put to the test. My only fear was lest’ 
you might die untried, unheard. You have crowned my old age 
with joy, beloved child of my soul.” 

And the musician stood before him and played some grand 
old Italian air, and the violin throbbed with those sad, tender 
strains which bring tears to our eyes because of their old world 
sadhess and pathos. ; 

‘ And the player cried :—“ The instrument is grand, it is lovely; 
it has a fine, full, melodious voice. Santa Maria, I am de- 
lighted!” 

And Thomas Barnes smiled with pride to hear such royal 
praise. 

And then the Italian played light and delicate fairy music, to 
which one might almost see the pixies tripping, laughing their 
silvery laughter as they danced by moonlight in the enchanted 
glade. Then these joyous strains seemed to die away in the 
distance, and the leaves of the trees broke forth into a murmur- 
ing melody of their own, sad and plaintive as the evening 
breeze ; and then a love song, full of tender passion and poetry, 
fell gratefully upon the spellbound listener’s ears, making such 
sweet music, that maybe those poor unfinished instruments 
vibrated with sorrow to think that they had not the power to 
give expression to the emotions of their hearts. Then out of the 
love song grew an elegy, a trembling and passionate plaint for 
something dead and gone, something beyond an earthly grasp ; 
and now as grey darkness crept over the old workshop the violin 
sang an old sweet prayer, “ Ave Maria,” breathing each word as 
clearly and sweetly as any human voice, so that the old man 
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folded his hands together in unconscious prayer, and as though 
echoing the violin’s words, whispered softly, “ Ave Maria—Ave 
Maria.” 

And now broad grand strains of praise filled the air, filled his 
very soul, and he rose in wonder and awe, for it seemed to him 
that the small frail instrument which his loving hands had 
wrought had become a noble cathedral organ, swelling with a 
full, glorious chorale. 

He stood there spellbound: his soul was all aglow with 
reverence for the music; his mind was all afire with pride for 
the work of his hands; his heart was full of gratitude to the 
musician who had known how to awaken the violin’s slumbering 
spirit. Dawn had come; he had lived to see it break through 
the darkness and diffuse its roseate light around. Then as the 
music ceased, he stretched out his hands and cried, passionately : 
“Signor, let the violin be yours for ever, since you can make it 
sing like this; as for me, I have lived my life, for now I know 
that I have not toiled in vain; you will plead my cause with the 
world, and my work will not perish in obscurity.” 

His limbs trembled beneath him, a great weakness seized 
him, and he sank back into his chair. 

“Nay, nay,’ he murmured, as the musician knelt beside him, 
“do not fear for me, I am not ill nor weary, but only weak from 
joy. Hold the violin before me, that I may see it once more; © 
play to me again, signor, so that the last sound I hear may be 
my child’s beautiful voice.” 

Hush, hush! a soft sweet slumber song was lulling him to 
rest. Who could withstand that gentle, dreamy measure? His 
head fell back, his eyes closed, a smile lit up his countenance. 

“T can still hear the music,” he whispered ; “‘ oh, how gracious, 
how beautiful!” _ 

And then, his work done, his labour crowned even at the end, 
and the voice he loved singing to him a last farewell, old 
‘Thomas Barnes passed on his way to the Unknown Land. 


RS? 
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The Graphic Gallery of Shakespeare’s 


Heroines. 
OLIVIA—CLEOPATRA—MIRANDA. 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. 













N a second visit to the Graphic Gallery, I agreed with Mrs. 

Kendal, for our next discussion, on a group of three heroines. 
as unlike as we could select them, there being a special charm 
to us in these strong contrasts of character. We take Olivia 
first. 

This fair creation may be classed as“a star of secondary mag- 
nitude in the galaxy of Shakespeare’s women. In the action of 
“Twelfth Night” she is overshadowed by Viola, a character of far 
more solid reliance, a life of deeper interest and more dramatic 
change. Shakespeare drew every variety of women, and in 
Olivia shows one not great but gentle, a sweet and loving 
nature, born to be some man’s delight in her own peculiar realm 
ofhome. This is the impression faithfully conveyed to us by 
the face unveiled in Mr. Blair Leighton’s imaginary portrait: we 
see her as she reveals herself to the object of her sudden fancy— 
a beautiful woman formed to love, as sister, wife and mother. 
Tender, trustful eyes look straight into our own from beneath 
the smooth brow and rippling chestnut hair; a fresh cheek, rich 
lips, and a form of generous mould even in youth combine to 
captivate a man desiring to wed happily and wealthily, the 
Countess Olivia being dowered with the gifts of fortune no less 
than of 

















“beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on.” 





In this picture her action is most lifelike and expressive, in 
the raising of the veil of black lace, worn with her garb of 
mourning for a brother’s death, and lifted only at the bidding of 


the fairy prince who breaks upon the gloom of her solitude like 
the dawn of love. 
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The marvel is, this fascinating youth is a woman in disguise, 
and we shudder to think of the heart-break that must have: 
nipped Olivia’s impulsive fancy in the bud, only for the fortunate 
advent of Sebastian, twin-brother to the fair deceiver Viola, and 
so wonderfully like her as to cheat even the eye of love. In 
Olivia’s case, this eye must have been untutored in the world’s: 
ways; and a simple soul she seems, who by no instinct could 
divine one of her own sex under masculine disguise, not even so: 
far as to guard her heart against so shadowy an assailant. She 
must have been caught like a child at sight of a new and very 
big wax doll, in guileless maiden fashion, being predisposed 
by a clinging temperament to attach herself to a husband’s sup- 
port, father and brother having failed her by death; alone, she 
is overweighted with her ancient dignities and ancestral pos- 
sessions ; she is unable to rule her house, or cope with brawling 
relations and encroaching servants; she has not the magna- 
nimity to value as it deserves the heart laid at her feet by 
the sovereign Duke of Illyria, whom she spurns, to cast herselt 
away upon a pretty youth who might have been cut out of the 
pictures of a child’s story book. Curiously, we miss Viola 
amongst this collection, of Shakespeare’s Heroines; not Viola 
only, but Hermione, of late so prominently before the world in 
the attractive form of Mary Anderson. We fail to see Lady 
Macbeth, as well as several of the greater figures familiar to the 
English stage; while others, less noted and more seldom-seen, 
have found prominence in this gallery of poetic art. 

Cleopatra, as painted by Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., 

transports us into a far remote and different world: we are in 
Egypt, the old land of wonders, renewed and transformed by the 
life and vigour of a younger race, since Greece has planted a 
dynasty of kings and a modern capital city on the banks of the 
Nile. Weare in the palace of the Ptolemies at Alexandria ; every 
detail is given by the artist with the truth and freshness of a 
scene copied but yesterday. Cleopatra is queen, the last 
sovereign ruler of Egypt. She half reclines on a marble bench 
set against the wall of a royal chamber, carven with a feline 
head and spread with a panther’s spotted skin ; she is lapped in 
luxurious surroundings, but worked by strong passion ; she leans 
upon her arms supported by rich cushions; her head, bent in 
thought, is filleted with an imperial crown ; her careless draperies 
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fall about her, girt with gold; she sits, this “serpent of old 
Nile,” as the spider centred in her meshes weaving new wiles 
to ensnare to death the bodies and souls of men; cunning and 
self-centred, she beckons with her eyes from beneath her bold 
black brows ; the dark down on her red lip seems to quiver with 
whispered love spells. In our judgment she is not a woman to 
be desired, but there is some subtle witchery in the gipsy nature, 
some strange attraction, passing sense or show, in the powerful 
intellect and undaunted will, able to subdue all men to a charm 
that depends neither on youth nor the common mould of 
feminine beauty ; and we can guess how that splendid creature, 
with her dusky. skin and hair long and dark as night, can win 
and hold her own against many a fairer woman, in defiance 
alike of right, truth, and a holier love. We should like to see 
her represented on the stage, but although many have had the 
ambition, few have ventured on such an impersonation. The great 
Sarah Siddons refused the part, which, she said, shame would 
debar her from acting as it ought to be acted. Nevertheless, it 
was the Kemble school that produced the finest Cleopatra seen 
by playgoers who can remember Mrs. Dallas in her youth, then 
known as Miss Isabel Glyn. In 1849 she portrayed this “ en- 
chanting queen” with her many moods of “ infinite variety,” in 
one of Mr. Phelps’s great revivals at Sadler’s Wells, and her 
triumph is recorded in words that will live long in the history 
of the-stage. Her rendering of the death scene for pathos, truth, 
and grandeur is said to have equalled Mrs. Siddons in her 
greatest moments of artistic inspiration. We might have seen 
her rival; fair Adelaide Neilson dreamed of impersonating Cleo- 
patra, when her career was cut off, in her prime of grace and 
power, by death. 

What was Cleopatra’s fascination? By their baser longings 
after perpetual pleasures, she found access to the hearts of men. 
Her quick discernment of character amounted to a divination 
of genius; her arts in satisfying the multifarious cravings she 
knew how to provoke were, like the charms of her eye, tongue, 
and magnetic touch, beyond count or description ; we can only 
understand their power by their fatal effect. Even the proofs of 
her falsehood could not break her chains cast about the Roman 
Antony, until day by day, year by year, duty, honour, nay, the 
very manhood was crushed out of him ; and when in the sea-fight. 
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at Actium, Cleopatra, craven-like, hoisted sails to fly, Antony 
followed, and fled too; a Roman chief before an inferior foe ! 


“ Egypt, thou knew’st too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou shouldst tow me after ; o’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me.” 


And yet he pardons all. — 


“Fall not a tear, I say ; one of them rates 
All. that is won and lost: give me a kiss ; 
Even this repays me.” 


And so, till by the false woman’s treachery a shamed life is 
brought to a miserable end. And yet this pair take leave ot 
earth and its troubles still loving and beloved. After her wild, 
ungoverned fashion, Cleopatra’s passionate desire endures 
through life and death. She will be one with her Antony, heart 
in heart, though no principle of right or wrong can curb her 
fierce impulses, and if she cannot live as a virtuous woman 
Should, she can die like a Roman’s wife and 


“a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings.” 


Miranda, painted by F. Goodall, R.A., gives us the charac- 
teristics usually accepted by artists for this “wonderful” 
nurse-child of the waves and skies that encircle Shakespeare’s 
enchanted island with an atmosphere of magic spells. A fair 
girl, bred up to the verge of womanhood without knowing the 
‘face of man other than her father’s, or of woman, save her own 
in a glass, she has lived in familiar converse with the spirit of 
nature, and grown one with a race of purer essence than our 
-own.- The delicate Ariel is her playmate, the bright glimpses 
of an imagined island of marvels are her peculiar world. 
There is a far-away look in the blue eyes bent on the mysterious 
sea that beats, storm-vexed, upon the quiet shore of her home; 
‘the wild wind tosses her soft brown hair; as she stands leaning 
‘upon a rock; looking forth upon the shipwreck, pale with a pas- 
sSionate pity, the foregoer of love, we divine the infinite possibi- 
lities of joy or woe that yet await her, in the unknown world so 
soon to break upon her maiden peace. She wears a Grecian 
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robe of pale sea tint, the soft clinging draperies that match sa 
well with Nature’s untutored grace, and must have been woven 
for her by some gentle attendant spirit, rather than by any 
mortal hands. They could not have been found amongst the 


“ Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries ” 


with which faithful Gonzalo loaded the rotten boat in whose 
frail keeping the lives of Prospero and Miranda, father asd babe, 
were conveyed to the enchanted island. 

When first the fair sea-maiden meets the eye of her predes- 
tined lover, Prince Ferdinand, she asks her father : 


“ What is ’t? A spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form. But ’tis a spirit.” 


And from thenceforward the spells of nature, youth, and love 
work for those two a united destiny, crossed only by the father’s 
care lest too easy conquest may lessen the value of the prize to 
the impassioned young prince. We share in their temporary 
distresses, with a calm painless desire that all may end happily. 
We are never in much doubt about this, nor does the strain 
of the dramatic knot ever pull upon our deeper emotions—we 
are too sure that this pair are made for happiness in each 
other. Innocent of evil, incapable of any art to enhance her 
value, Miranda gives herself: 


“ Hence bashful cunning ! 
And prompt me plain and holy innocence ! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, I’ll die your maid.” 

This character is difficult to realise on the stage; we cannot 
look upon Miranda as a common mortal; grace, freshness, and 
a charm indefinable are required in any measure to satisfy our 
imagination of her; and yet she seems to lack the passion 
and power that stir us deeply at other times, but in such 
surroundings as hers would have brought a jarring note into 
the harmonies of nature, such as Shakespeare dreamed of 
them in this delightful glimpse into a spirit land. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Owing to the Court-mourning and the abominable weather, which 
wreaked woe to garden-parties and all other varieties of open-air recreation 
during the second half of June and three-fourths July, concert-givers 
did uncommonly well throughout the high summertide of 1888. London 
has been teeming with pleasure-seekers, bent upon the pursuit of recreation 
under no matter what difficulties, and vast numbers of these votaries of 
gaiety have been driven by the remorseless rain to take their amusement 
indoors, instead of a/ fresco, greatly to the benefit of theatrical managers and 
musical mpresarii. Whilst the grounds of the Exhibitions with which this 
metropolis is just now glutted have been desolate and forlorn, day after day 
and night after night, public concert-rooms and private drawing-rooms lent 
for matinées have been thronged, “ dead-heads” for once in a way being in 
a minority, and people who have actually paid for their tickets in a 
majority. This fact, which I have taken some pains to verify, is the 
more remarkable in that no fewer than sixty-three concerts, each one of 
which had some justified pretension to attractiveness, were given in the 
course of one June week, subsequent to the death of the Emperor Frederick, 
which deplorable calamity upset so many social arrangements. Within my 
own personal knowledge several of the “annual” concerts given by execu- 
tants and teachers well-known in metropolitan musical circles proved twice 
as remunerative to the respective dénéficiaires as their predecessors of the 
Jubilee Year, from which such unprecedented pecuniary results had erro- 
neously been expected. As far, therefore, as pianists and vocalists were 
concerned during the concert-season, now happily at an end, there was a 
silver lining to the rain-clouds that hung over London during the dismal 
weeks which played such ruinous havoc with cricket-matches, race-meetings, 
river-picnics and garden-parties. It is consolatory, under the meteorological 
dispensation to which we have been subjected, to know that at least one 
hard-working and scantily rewarded class of artists has been able to weather 
recent storms of wind and rain with a light heart, complacently murmuring 
“Tout est pour le mieux dans ce meilleur de tous les mondes possibles.” 


Taking up the thread of my musical chronicle where I dropped it a month 
ago, I must, in justice to Signor Carlo Albanesi, hark back to the admirable 
musical entertainment given by that distinguished pianist at Lady Gold- 
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smid’s on the Waterloo anniversary, when’ he was supported by an 
exceptionally gifted group of executants, comprising two of the most charm- 
ing and sympathetic singers in the world—Marguerite Hall and William 
Shakespeare—as well as Miss Lena Little, one of our most accomplished 
concert-room vocalists, Signor Papini, the first of living Italian violinis@, 
and the no less admirable ’cellist, Hollman. In the grace, delicacy and 
refinement of his playing, Signor Albanesi more than confirmed the favour- 
able opinion so often expressed in the pages of THE THEATRE with respect 
to the executant merits of the handsome young Neapolitan, and amply sus- 
tained his reputation as a fertile and ingenious composer by introducing to- 
the public three of his newest pianoforte works, a “ Preludio,” a “ Caprice 
Impromptu,” and an “ Andante,” all of which bear the stamp of a thought- 
ful and highly cultivated musical intelligence. I cannot refrain from special 
reference to Miss Hall’s exquisite rendering of two lovely songs by Goring 
Thomas—* Midi au Village” and “ Ma Voisine.” Such perfect singing as 
hers is the rarest, as well as the sweetest, pleasure vouchsafed to the ear of 
the true music-lover. 


After an absence of four years, during which he has been starring with 
uninterrupted success in almost every region of the Old and New Worlds, M. 
Ovide Musin, facile princeps of Belgian fiddlers, returned to England a few 
weeks ago for the express purpose of introducing Damrosch’s Concert 
Stiick andzhis own new Capriccio (No. 2) to the musical public of London. 
He carried out his intention at Prince’s Hall, before an audience of great 
number, comprising all the leading critics and di/ettantz of this mighty 
city, and achieved an artistic triumph of the first order. His playing is 
still characterised by the delicacy of feeling and daintiness of execution 
that were formerly its salient attractions, whilst it has conspicuously gained 
in breadth of tone and warmth of expression. Besides the morceaux above 
alluded to, M. Musin gave as fine a rendering of Corelli’s beautiful “Folia” 
as has ever; been heard in an English concert-room. The extraordinary 
difficulties of Herr Damrosch’s somewhat laboured work, and of his own 
fanciful and graceful composition, he vanquished with masterly ease and 
désinvolture. It was an interesting feature of the performance of the 
Concert Stiick that its orchestral accompaniments were conducted by the 
composer’s-son, Mr. Walter Damrosch, a young musician who has attained 
great and well-earned celebrity in the United States, and who wields the 
baton with no less judgment than vigour and vivacity. M. Musin was 
also ably supported by Mr. Max Heinrich, of New York, whose tasteful 
singing of Schubert’s Lieder should have conveyed a valuable lesson to 
several of the English vocalists whom I noticed among his hearers, In 
every respect, the entertainment was an exceptionally good one. 


To the varied attractions of Miss Rosa Leo’s matinée musicale, given at 
Mrs. Wootton’ Isaacson’s town-house in Upper Grosvenor Street, the chief 
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contributors were the fair young concert-giver, who sang with excellent 
taste eight songs, among them Miss Beatty-Kingston’s melodious “ For 
Lack of Thee,” and Laurence Kellie’s graceful “Autumn Story,” in both of 
which she displayed genuine feeling; Miss Belle Cole, who “created” a 
new song of great beauty (“An Old Picture”) by my clever and accom- 
plished friend, Wilfrid Bendall, as brilliant a linguist as he is a ripe 
musician ; Mr. Laurence Kellie, whose dainty rendering of his own charm- 
ing compositions is simply inimitable; and Mr. Ernest Birch, one of our 
most agreeable drawing-room vocalists. Miss Leo and Mr. Kellie 
“brought down the house” with Paolo Tosti’s delightful duet, “ Allons 
voir”; Mr. Giddens “spoke a piece” with his accustomed spirit ; and 
Signor Giorgi drew “linked sweetness” and elaborate fioriture from the 
flute, an instrument seldom heard “of an afternoon” nowadays at public 
or private musical entertainments. 


At Signor Vittorio Carpi’s “ Annual Grand Morning Concert,” the, 
eminent Milanese baritone was lavishly prodigal of his sonorous voice, 
which he displayed with great effect in about a dozen Italian, French, and 
Spanish songs, as well as in elaborate operatic duets with Madame Kate 
Rolla, the loveliest of American soprani, with Mdlles. De Vigne and 
Dufour, and with Mr. H. Williams, a pleasant and tuneful lyric tenor. 
The Carpi “ function” was, as usual, a tremendously fashionable affair ; I 
have never seen Lady Morell Mackenzie’s spacious reception rooms more 
densely crowded than they were on June 29. By the way, Carlotta Elliott 
sang charmingly, Hollman coaxed the most ravishing tones out of his 
mellow “cello,” and Bisaccia played Liszt’s Second Rhapsody with extra- 
ordinary verve and brilliancy. This young Neapolitan, I may add, is the 
best accompanist of the day, and a sight-reader of the very first flight. 
He is, moreover, as modest as he is clever, which cannot with truth be said 
of many professional musicians. 


Little Jeanne Douste’s fourth P. F. Recital attracted such a crowd of 
music lovers to Prince’s Hall as is seldom seen gathered together within 
the precincts of that severely chaste apartment. Every seat was occupied, 
and some scores of dé/ettanti had to be accommodated on the platform, 
leaving just room enough for the grand piano and the desks of the gentle- 
men who took part with the elfin concert-giver in Saint-Saéns’ masterly 
Trio. What is the use of attempting to describe Jeanne Douste’s playing, 
the delicate charm of which is utterly untranslatable into words? How 
can such tiny hands achieve such wonders of technique as, for instance, 
are heaped up in Chopin’s formidable studies in sixths and tenths, and in 
Kullak’s “ Wild Huntsmen”? Nothing is too difficult for this indefatigable 
child, who, moreover, adorns everything she touches with a gleam of her 
own bright musical genius. Classical, romantic, fantastic—she is equally 
at her ease in music of the three categories. Naught comes amiss to her 
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quick intelligence and deft fingers. London musicians have at last found 
out—they have taken their time about it, sore anglicano—what a fine player 
she is, and they received her with genuine enthusiasm the other day, 
calling her on again and again, and redemanding certain superlative feats of 
dexterity with an insistance that was not to be denied. Hers was a well- 
won amply-merited triumph. <A few days after its achievement she left 
England with her gifted sister Louise for the Continent, where she has 
engagements to fulfil that will keep her abroad till the end of October, 
when she will return to London for a short time, previous to making 
a “starring” tour in the provinces. Success to her, whithersoever she 
may go. 


Mr. Ralph Stuart, a pupil of the Chevalier L. E. Bach and, I believe, 
a native of Australia, gave his first pianoforte recital at Prince’s Hall on 
the 7th ultimo, the numbers of his programme being selected exclusively 
from Chopin’s works. Mr. Stuart is a very promising young player, with 
a firm and brilliant touch, excellent ‘echnigue, and a good understanding of 
the music he has studied. His left-hand execution is remarkably forcible 
cand accurate ; it was displayed to great advantage in the terrible Etude in 
C sharp minor, and in the scarcely less formidable Fantaisie in F minor. 
Delicacy, smoothness of texture, and musical intelligence were manifest 
in his rendering of the intricate Study in D, and of the poetical Ballade in 
G minor. One of the instruments between which he alternated was dull 
in tone and heavy in touch. I fancy it was the same which so severely 
tried the temper of Jeanne Douste on the previous Saturday. 


Thérése Castellan’s annual concert furnished a delectable afternoon’s 
entertainment to “rank and fashion” at 105, Piccadilly, the dénéficiaire 
‘being powerfully supported by her dramatic compatriots, Mdlle. Thénard 
and M. Demay, as well as by the operatic stars Jane de Vigne and 
Gospodin Abramoff. I could have wished that the latter luminary had 
ibeen-content with shining in the firmament of St. Petersburg, where I am 
itold he is much admired. He coruscates too often in the direction of 
false intonation to suit English audiences. Personally, I hope I may never 
be called upon to listen to him again. The clients of Colonel Mapleson 
umay perhaps remember M. Abramoff as the most grotesque and untuneful 
Mefistofele that ever wore a cock’s feather and flame-coloured tights. He 
iis even more trying in a drawing-room than on the stage. Mdlle. Castellan 
was in finer form than ever on the gth ultimo. Her playing of Porpora’s 
‘quaint sonata and of Papini’s “ Feu Follet” was simply perfection. As for 
the French actors of both sexes, nothing funnier than their performance of 
““ Le Bourrasque” has been heard in London for many ayear. Eric Lewis, 
too, made everybody laugh heartily at one of his humorous musical 
‘sketches. Altogether a delightful afternoon’s amusement. At the same 
time, but, in parliamentary parlance, “in another place,” Mdlle. Carlotta 
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Desvignes was entertaining a fashionable audience with the aid of Madlles. 
Berthe Baldi, Gigia Filippi, and Eldina Bligh, MM. Carpi, Pasini, McKay, 
Thorndike, Kellie, and Clifford. The fair concert-giver sang with her 
customary dramatic force; Mdlle. Baldi with the charm and finish that 
have always characterised her vocalisation. A young American lady, Miss 
Hooper, recited “The Trumpeter’s Betrothed” with instrumental accom- 
paniments, and was warmly applauded. Another clever English violinist of 
the unfair sex was revealed to us in the agreeable person of Miss Bligh. 


Bisaccia “ presided at the piano,” so vocalists and instrum@ptalists alike 
were at their ease. 


On July 11 the doors of the French Embassy were thrown open to the 
créme de la créme of London society on behalf of Mdlle. Gayrard-Pacini. 
The programme set forth an unbroken series of “ great attractions.” Besides 
the admirable playing of the accomplished pianist who gave the concert, 
there were the exquisite singing of MadameConneau and M. de Soria, perhaps 
the two most refined and sympathetic drawing-room vocalists alive—the fasci- 
nating “ virtuosity” of Mdlle. Galitzin upon the violoncello—the laughter- 
moving “ Gasconette” of Mdlle. Thénard—the effective “ facon de dire des 
chansons ” of Mdlle. Janvier. This dainty men was faultlessly carried out 
“from egg to apple.” Two perfect songs call for special mention ; Bem- 
berg’s ‘‘ Chant Hindou” and Tosti’s “In Mare.” An afternoon in the 
course of which one was privileged to hear Madame Conneau and Jules de 
Soria interpret these creations of genius deserves to be marked with a white 
stone in the musical critics’ calendar. 


One more brief record, and I have done with concerts, p'ease the pyx ! 
until November. Lady Goldsmid’s beautiful music-room has witnessed many 
interesting musical “ events,” this season, but none more noteworthy than the 
great Dutch violoncellist’s concert, which came off within its precincts on 
the 16th ultimo. Hollman made his superb Stradivarius sing, and weep, 
and plead, and coquet, and tell tales of love with a versatility of expression 
that held his hearers breathless with admiration. A deep impression was 
also made upon the audience by the romantic and passionate playing of his 
gifted fellow-countryman, Johannes Wolff. The Chevalier Bach executed 
morceaux by Rubinstein, Mendelssohn and Wieniawski with great power 
and brilliancy, and, in association with an anonymous lady, “created” his 
latest composition for four hands, a set of charming Polish Dances. Holl- 
man also earned laurels as a composer, in addition to the abundant crop 
he reaped as an executant. Six of his works, all of excellent quality, were 
produced, and the concert concluded with his clever fantasia on “ Carmen,” 
which fairly brought down the house. Holland deserves the thanks of 
Europe for sending forth two such great artists as Hollman and Wolff. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIi. H 
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The chronicle of the last four weeks of Italian Opera at Covent Garden 
is by no means overburdened with thrilling incident. It records, however, 
the presentation to Madame Minnie Hauk, by a number of her friends and 
admirers, of a handsome golden wreath, in commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of her first performance of “Carmen,” a part in which she has 
achieved splendid successes in all the leading cities of Europe and America. 
On the leaves of the wreath, which was given to her on the stage of Covent 
Garden Theatre during a performance of Bizet’s masterpiece, are engraver 
the names @ the donors. A few days after this pleasant episode Madame 
de Wartegg left England to fulfil a series of operatic and concert engage- 
ménts on the Continent. Another bright feature of our opera season was 
an exceptionally good all round performance of “ I] Trovatore,” in which 
Madame Fursch-Madi and Signor Ravelli distinguished themselves by uni- 
formiy fine acting and singing. Chorus and orchestra alike were all that 
could be desired, and the much-exercised gipsy-matron, Azucena, found a 
thoroughly acceptable representative in Madame Scalchi. 


One of the cleverest, most interesting, and most intelligible technical 
books I have ever read is Hamilton Clarke’s ‘‘ Manual of Orchestration,” 
published by Curwen and Sons. Ina hundred pages of thoroughly read- 
able matter, abounding in apt illustration and absolutely free from pedantry, 
the accomplished author tells musicians all they can possibly want to know 
about the orchestra, its proportions, its component instruments and their 
combinations. Ifthe public acceptance of this admirable work prove pro- 
portionate to its intrinsic merits, it will enjoy an unexampled popularity. 
N.B.—Society pianists should play Hamilton Clarke’s “ Ellaline” Gavotte. 
It is charming. 


I have received six new songs and twelve “ Sketches for Piano-Solo,” all 
by Mr. Erskine Allon, with whom prolificity, I am bound to say, has not 
resulted in weakness or self-repetition. Mr. Allon has a happy and fertile 
fancy, a distinct melodic gift, and a musicianly method of treating the plea- 
sant themes that spring from his lively imagination. The songs just 
published at 54, Great Marlborough Street, are one and all suggestive of 
poetical ideas, and eminently singable. Each of the pianoforte pieces 
purports to illustrate the characteristics of an English month, and on the 
whole achieves its object successfully. The only exception I take is to Mr. 
Alton’s musical July, which is calm and sunny ; but it was probably written 
early in the year, and, if so, goes far to prove that the mantle of prophecy 
had not then fallen upon its composer’s shoulders. If Mr. Allon had hap- 
pened to depict July with a stormy downpour of demi-semi-quavers, 
relieved here and there by a trickling arpeggio, he would have hit off last 
month toa nicety. As it is, his sketch must stand for some future July. 
CLAVICHORD. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


THE PAPER CHASE. 


A new three-act Farcical Comedy, by CHARLES THOMAS. 


First produced at a matinée at the Strand Theatre, June 9, 1888. conga under Mr. Lionel 
Bbrough’s management at Toole s Theatre, July 9, 1888 





‘Mr. Busby.. .. .. Mr. LIONEL BROUGH. Dixon... .. .. .. Mr. ROBERT SOUTAR. 
Mr. Baskerville .. Mr. E. W. GARDEN. Mrs. Pomfret +» «+» Miss KATE PHILLIPS, 
Captain Kirby.. .. Mr. E. D. WARD. Mrs. Baskerville .. Miss HELEN LEYTON. 
Mr. Wagstaffe.. .. Mr. CECIL THORNBURY. Miss Nelly Busby .. Miss MARGARET BROUGH. 
Glummer.. .. Mr. ALEXANDER KNIGHT: Pedder .. .. .. Miss M. ABBEY. 


“The a Chase” merrily started Mr. Lionel 1 Brough’ s short tenancy 
of Toole’s Theatre, and the run, if perforce a brief one, is none the less 
successful. Granted that a plot based wpon the loss of an important 
paper, which passes from hand to hand until it is recovered by the rightful 
owner, is not strictly originai: The materials for the play, though not 
altogether new, have been so cleverly handled by Mr. Charles Thomas, that 
no one can fairly take exception to this. The different complications and 
the various adventures befalling this recipe for curry, to the possession of 
which is attached a large legacy, are well brought about. The characters are 
clearly defined, and the dialogue smart and clever, without the least tinge 
of coarseness. With the exception of Mr. Lionel Brough the cast differs 
from that of the production matinée. Mr. E. W. Garden does fairly well 
as Baskerville, the middle-aged jealous husband of a young and pretty wife. 
As Mrs. Baskerville, who during a voyage home from India shields the 
indiscretion of a flirtation with Captain Kirby, by assuming the name of 
Mrs. Pomfret, Miss Helen Leyton is: very good: Her irritable manner 
when things go contrary, and her delight at being able to turn the tables 
on her husband in the end, are well depicted. The Mrs. Pomfret of Miss 
Kate Phillips is delightful. In all her scheming to recover the paper lost 
by Captain Kirby, to whom she had confided it ; in her revenge on him, by 
taking as really meant for herself all the Captain’s attentions to Mrs. Basker- 
ville, under her assumed name, Miss Phillips shows herself once more an 
accomplished comedienne. In the character of Nellie Busby, the only real 
object of the Captain’s affections, Miss Margaret Brough made her début 
under the auspices of her father. This pretty and promising young lady wiil, 
no doubt, add one more clever member to the clever Brough family. Mr. 
Robert Soutar gives an excellent sketch of an old butler spitefully resenting 
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the authority of a young wife in a house he has ruled for years. Mr. Soutar 
has never done anything better than this. Mr. E. D. Ward, recently 
returned from America, is again welcome on a stage that he had trod for so 
long a period. His Captain Kirby is full of spirit, and has a keen appreciation 
of all the ludicrous situations he finds himself placed in, and is altogether a 
capital performance. Last, but not least, is the Busby of Mr. Lionel 
Brough, the man with the defective and obtuse memory, relieved by 
sudden and short flashes of humour, showing him to be capable of being 
occasionally very wide awake, and with an obstinacy of purpose not to be 
deterred. To have invented such a character does the greatest credit to 
the author, for it is as perfect a sketch, in its way, as one could wish. Its 
impersonation by Mr. Lionel Brough is simply perfect—one of the actor’s 
very best creations. Absolutely free from exaggeration, the quiet humour 
of it is doubly telling. Mr. Brough's acting and facial expression are so 
truly excelient, that were all his dialogue to be cut out, and the part become 
a dumb one, it would hardly be less amusing. Author and performers. 
have all done good work, and deserve success. 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


A Romantic Play in five acts, by CHARLES READE. 
Special matinée at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, June 26, 1888. 





Camille Dujardin .. Mr. ARTHUR DACRE. Edward Riviere.. .. Mr. C. J. BINDLOsS. 

Jean Raynal -. «- Mr. OSCAR ADYE. Dard +s ee ee ee Mr. JOHN A. WARDEN. 

General Rambaut .. Mr. JOHN GIBSON. Maitre Perrin .. .. Mr. SMALLEY. 

Colonel Maubert .. Mr. WILLIAMS. Baroness de  Beau- 

Colonel Dubois .. .. Mr. ROWLEY. repaire oe «. eo Mon J. C. Surra. 

Captain Lablanc -» Mr. TRAVERS. Claire de Beaurepaire . Miss EMILY SHERIDAN. 
. Sergeant Lacroix .. Mr. FRANCIS HORESTON. Louise .. .. .. .«. Miss EDITH OSTLERE. 

Sentinel «3 ee «- Mr. A. WATSON. Josephine de Beau-)\ f Miss AMY ROSELLE 

Dr. Auberten .. .. Mr. ASHLEY PAGE. |  repaire J \(Mrs. Arthur Dacre). 


‘The Double Marriage,” Charles Reade’s romantic play, first saw the 
footlights.on October 24, 1867. It served to open the Queen’s Theatre in 
Long Acre, Miss Ellen Terry appearing as Rose de Beaurepaire. On 
January 2 of the present year, the play, which had been in great part re- 
written by the late Charles Reade himself, was given for the first time, in 
in its new form, at the Theatre Royal, Worcester, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 


- Dacre having acquired the acting rights and undertaking the leading 


characters. On this occasion the Roselle-Dacre Company gave a first and 
only performance of the revised play in London. 

The plot treats of the cruel position of a woman who has innocently 
committed bigamy. The action takes place in France in 1798, under the 
Directoire. Josephine de Beaurepaire thinks herself forsaken by her 
fiancé, Camille Dujardin, an officer, who she believes has also betrayed 
his country. To save her mother and sister from ruin, she consents to 
become the wife of Colonel Jean Raynal, a blunt, generous-hearted 
soldier, who has no sooner signed his marriage contract than he is ordered 
to Egypt. Camille, who was a prisoner in Spain, returns, and Josephine 
learns that he has been true both to her and to his country. Honour leaves 
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vthem no choice, they are about to part in sorrow, when Camille, who is 
~dangerously wounded, falls in a dead faint. Nursed back to life by the 
Beaurepaire ladies, the news comes of Raynal’s death, and the lovers are 
secretly married. This haste soon brings repentance. The news was 
false ; Raynal lives, and Josephine and Camille part for ever: A year goes 
by, and Raynal returns unexpectedly to find Josephine and her sister Claire 
‘watching by a cradle. Josephine faints, and Claire, to save her sister, 
claims the child as her own. Raynal, who had stolen one moment to see 
his wife, leaves while she is yet unconscious. In the trenches before 
Philipsbourg he and Camille meet; the latter, heartbroken and weary of 
life, substitutes himself for Raynal in leading an attack which is certain 
death. When on Raynal’s return, Josephine learns Camille is dead, she 
. attempts to poison herself. Prevented by her sister, in a frenzy of agony 
she confesses all to Raynal. This generous man at once offers to free her, 
as the law permitted of civil marriages being annulled by mutual consent. 
*Camille, who is merely wounded, returns, and all ends happily. 

This play, though by no means faultless, gives some fine opportunities 
to the interpreters. Better staged than most mafinée productions, the 
~ costumes were handsome and correct, and the ¢ad/eau showing the ruined 
- bastion at Philipsbourg (painted by Richard Douglass) was an effective 
picture. Mr. Oscar Adye was an excellent Jean Raynal; the mixture of 
roughness, dignity, and kindness in this warm-hearted soldier and man of 
honour were admirably rendered. Mr. Arthur Dacre was earnest and 
natural as Camille. Well suited to the character, he has rarely shown 
. such depth of feeling as on this occasion. His parting from Josephine in 
the first act, and his soliloquy in the tent, act iv., were especially good. 
Miss Emily Sheridan should be congratulated on her Claire, an intelligent, 
- bright, and pleasing performance. Miss Amy Roselle’s conception and 
rendering of Josephine deserve all praise. Very good throughout, the 
ifirst and last acts, which made the greatest demand on her histrionic 
powers, also showed her to the greatest advantage. Her first parting from 
Camille was intensely pathetic. ‘That sob suddenly checked, when she 
finds he has not yet left her, as she thought, was one of those touches of 
nature a true artist alone can give; it showed a perfect insight into the 
- character ; for this poor woman who is longing to give vent to her grief, 
knows well that he will not have the courage to leave her if she is not the 
braver of the two. In the last act she was truly admirable. In the agony 
-of the half-demented weman, clinging to Raynal and imploring him to 
kill her, she rose to such heights of dramatic power as roused the 
-audience to a genuine outburst of enthusiasm. 
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“FOR HER SAKE.” 
New and original drama in one act, by ALEC NELSON. 
Produced for the first time, Friday afternoon, June 22, 1888, at the Olympic Theatre. 
Grant .. .. Mr. FRED. HARRISON. Grace Hunter .. .. .. Mrs. DAWES. 


m Manning .. .. Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY. Mother Bishop .. .. .. Mrs. E. H. BROOKE.. 
wil Stannard.. .. Mr. A. GORDON EDWARDS. 


Mr. Alec Nelson showed us how poetically he could write in his little 
piece “The Bookworm ;” in “‘ For Her Sake” he exhibits a depth of pathos: 
and a study of human nature that are most acceptable in these days of 
sensational drama. Cyril Grant is a cynical man of the world, who, coming 
to Deal.for a holiday, loses his heart to Grace Hunter, a frank, honest, 
and lovable girl. She, however, loves Jim Manning and tells her aristo- 
cratic admirer so, and at the same time upbraids him for the purposeless 
life he leads, and urges him to do something worthy of his manhood, 
Presently the lifeboat is called out, and Jim Manning as one of its crew 
has te goin her. In returning from its errand of mercy the craft is over-- 
turned, and Jim is likely to be drowned, when Cyril throws himself among 
the breakers and saves him at the cost of his own life ; but he dies happy, 
he has done the nob’e deed “for her sake” and to restore to her arms the 
man she so prizes. It is but a simple story, but exquisitely told, and found 
good interpretation at the hands of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Caffrey. Mrs. 
Dawes played naturally and tenderly as Grace Hunter. On the same 
afternoon *‘Grimaldi” was revived and was noticeable for the excellence of’ 
Mr. Ivan Watson as the old actor; his accent and gestures were natural 
and finished.. Mrs. Dawes was good as Violet and gave promise of greater: 
results when experience has been gained, 


“RUN WILD.” 


Original Domestic Comedy in three acts, by E. CoFrFIN. 
First produced at the Strand Theatre, Saturday evening, June 30, 1888. 


Mr. John Parker .. Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN. | Hon. Bob Penley Mr. H. SPARLING. 
Richard Parker.. .. Mr. HARRY EVERSFIELD. Augustus Dighy .. Mr. W. GuISE. 

Sir Geoffrey Carew... Mr. W. Luae. |} James... .. .. .. Mr. R. NAINBY. 

Jack Carew.. .. .. Mr. CHAS. 8. FAWCETT. Mrs. Parker -» «+ Miss SUSIE VAUGHAN. 
Bennett .. .. .. Mr. A. CHEVALIER. Collie Parker .. Miss ALICE ATHERTON.- 
Burrows ‘ -. Mr. W. CHEESMAN. | Lady Grace Hows ard. Miss GRACE HUNTLEY. 
Montague Drury -- Mr. B. WEBSTER. | Mary ° Miss V. BENNETT. 


Every playgoer will be pleased that Mr. Edouin has at t length found a piece- 
which has hit the taste of the public, and that fills the house over which he 
has control; for though “‘ Run Wild” is anything but a perfect work, it is- 
thoroughly amusing, honest in its fun, and only a slightly exaggerated 
picture of human nature. Mr. John Parker, a wealthy retired cotton 
spinner, has married a woman very much above him in the social scale, 
and though she despises him, sends his daughter from home and teaches 
his son to look down upon his father, the worthy man still loves her. He 
has been in the habit of secretly visiting his little girl, Collie, in Ireland, 
and Mrs. Parker puts these absences down to some liaison he has formed.. 


a 
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She taxes him with this, and he is so indignant that he leaves his home, 
vowing that he will never return to it until his wife begs of him to do so. 
He goes to see his son Richard in London, and the young cub, having a 
few friends with him, is so ashamed of his father that he induces him to 
pass himself off as a Mr. Jones. During Richard's absence the young 
fellows let out the low esteem in which poor old Parker is held by his son, 
but when they discover Richard’s meanness and ccntemptible conduct 
they at once indignantly leave him. Little 
Collie, the daughter, is the good angel of the 
house; she brings about a reconciliation 
between her father and mother, and obtains 
forgiveness for her brother, who it must be 
confessed appears heartily ashamed of himself. | 
“Run Wild,” a bad title by-the-by, is ex- 
cellently cast. Mr. Edouin is thoroughly 
genial and kind-hearted as Mr. Parker, and 
discovers a vein of pathos that those who 
have seen him only in eccentric characters 
would scarcely give him credit for. Miss 
Alice Atherton as the wild but true-hearted 
and high-spirited girl, Collie, exercises her 
accustomed fascination; and Miss Susie , 7 
Vaughan has very naturally hit off the dis- \\) )&\WeeMneee =u oes 
agreeable side of a woman who allows what fi! WA Gein 
“Mrs. Grundy will say” to rule her life, till 
her better nature asserts itself, and she sees 1S“ S004 (M8 z.y oe: 
how unwifelike her conduct has been to a * Hose Ate 
noble-minded husband. : 
Mr. Harry Eversfield does not spare himself an atom in depicting one 
of the veriest cads that ever breathed, and as Richard Parker considerably 
‘ enhances his reputation as an actor. The scene in his chambers is capitally 
acted. Mr. Charles S. Fawcett, a hearty, brave young Englishman, 
despising anything mean; Mr. B. Webster, as Montague Drury, an 
impecunious young man about town; Mr. H. Sparling, very clever as the 
Hon. Bob Penley, a dabbler in literature ; and Mr. W. Guise, as Augustus 
Digby, a vapid “ masher,” all lend the best of aid; and Mr. Chevalier, as a 
cockney valet, and Mr. W. Cheesman, as a doddering old servant, are both 
excellent. Mr. W. Lugg is an aristocratic Sir Geoffrey Carew, and Miss 
Grace Huntley is the most charming of women as Lady Grace Howard. 
“Run Wild” is lavishly staged, but I feel sure that the outlay will be 
amply repaid. 
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“THE WICKED WORLD.” 


Original Fairy Comedy in three acts, by W. 8. GILBERT: 
- Revived at the Savoy at.a matinée on Wednesday, July 4, 1888. 


Fairies. 
Ethais... ..° ..°.. 4. Mr. G, ALEXANDER. Locrite .. .. ..° ... Miss THERESE MEYER. 
Phyllon ..... ..... Mr. F. MACKLIN. Leila... .. .. .. .. Miss SYBIL GREY. 
Lutin .. .. .. .. .. Mr. LIONEL BrovuGH. Caimilla ..°.. .. .. Miss WERDERMANN. 
Selene... .. .. .. .. Miss JULIA NEILSON. Colombe .. .. .,, .. MissA.WERDERMANN. 
Darine.... .. . «. Mrs. MACKLIN. Ena .. '.. .. .. «- Miss LAWRENCE. 
Neodie.. .. ..... .. Miss Liby HANBURY. Zayda.. «+ «+ Miss ROSE NORREYS. 
Mortals. 
Sir Ethais .. .. .. .. Mr. G. ALEXANDER. Lutin .. .. .2 .. «- Mr. LIONEL BrouaGH. 


Sir Phyilun.. .. .. .. Mr. F. MACKLIN. 


After a lapse of fifteen years Mr. Gilbert’s fairy comedy was revived to 
afford Miss Julia Neilson the opportunity of appearing as Selene, the 
unhappy queen who suffers so much for giving way to the weakness of 
human love. When originally produced at the Haymarket, January 4, 
1873, Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) was the Selene, Miss Amy 
Roselle (Mrs. Dacre) Darine, Miss Blanche Henry (Mrs. Macklin) Neodie, 
and the late Miss Marie Litton, Zayda; Mr. Kendal, Ethais ; Mr. Arnott, 
Phyllon ; and Mr. J. B. Buckstone, Lutin.. The piece was perhaps too 
cynical for public taste. Love appeared to bring in its train far more 
sorrow than joy, and was represented for the most part of the earth, earthy, 
though Selene in the first act speaks of it as— 


“, . « one great and ever glorious gift, 


That compensates for all they [mortals] have to bear, 
The gift of Love 

- . .» When Death himself 

Has worked his very worst, this love of theirs 

Lives still upon the loved one’s memory. 

It is a strange enchantment which invests 

The most unlovely things with loveliness.” 

To recall the story in a few words, each fairy has his mortal counter- 
part on earth, who in the absence of the original from fairyland may be 
summoned there to take his place. Persuaded by her sister fays, who are 
all curious to see what man is like, notwithstanding the evil report they 
have heard of him, the counterparts of Ethais, Phyllon, and Lutin, absent 
on fairy duty, are summoned to the fairy queen’s presence. With their 
arrival come-love and discord and uncharitableness, for Selene and 
Darine both fall in love with Ethais, who first professes affection for the 
former, and on his transferring his attentions, for they are nothing more, 
to Darine, converts the gentle Selene into a very fiend. The other fairies 
are guilty of every meanness and untruth to win for themselves either 
Phyllon or Lutin, and a spot in which reigned 


“The calm of a soft summer’s eve,” 


and where no evil thought could exist, is changed into a very abode of 
devils. But the causes of the discord are recalled to earth, and the fairies 
are able to rejoice that they have taken with them the bad influence 


‘“‘ That spread like an infection through their ranks.” 
Further, they learn to lay the lesson to their hearts that, knowing how they 
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all have sinned, they should look with more gentle pity on the erring of 
‘weak mortals. Miss Neilson, for one who has had so little experience, 
was very successful as Selene. A little more earnestness in the expression 
of her love for Ethais would have strengthened the impersonation, but she 
was grand in calling down vengeance on her recreant lover, and was 
eminently gentle yet dignified. The Ethais of Mr. George Alexander could 
scarcely have been improved: upon, it was so excellent. Mr. Macklin 
was bluff and hearty as the swashbucklering Phyllon, and Mr. Brough 
humorous and not too much of the low comedian as Lutin. Miss Norreys 
was exactly fitted for Zayda with hér unconscious manner of uttering the 
most cunning of speeches. Mrs. Macklin certainly did not spare herself 
in making Darine the most unloveable of creatures. Miss Lily Hanbury 
was a very charming Neodie. The piece was exquisitely mounted. 


“LA TOSCA.” 


Drama in five acts and six tableaux, by V. SARDOU. 
First produced in England at the Lyceum Theatre, Monday, July 9, 1888. 


Floria Tosca .. .. MME. SARAH BERNHARDT. Capreola .. .. .. .. .. M. JOLIET. 

Le Baron Scarpia Se Serer »» PIRON. 
(Regent of Police) M. PIERRE BERTON. Ee », CARTEREAU. 
Mario Cavaradossi. . », DUMENY. Paisiello .. 55 GAUTHIER. 
LeMarquisAttavanti >,» FOURNIER. oe », LEJEUNE. 
Cesare Angelotti .. » ANGELO. La Reine Marie Caroline .. Mme. JANE MEA. 
Spoletta .. .. .. », REBEL. La Princesse Orlonia .. .. - SARYTA. 
Eustbe_.. .. »» LACROIX. | ee ae ne SEYLOR. 
De Trevilhac » THEFER. Luciana .. » REGINA, 
Trivulce »» DESCHAMPS. Scafarelli .. a FORTIN. 


Scene—ROME. Time, 1800. 
Were it not for the genius of 
Mme. Bernhardt, Sardou’s latest 
production would be looked upon 
as a very common-place play and 
would attract but little ; as it is, 
from the hold she obtains over her 
audience and the grandeur of her 
impersonation, “La Tosca” has 
become a greater success here even 
than it was in Paris. The author 
writes for Mme. Bernhardt, and 
almost only for her, and no doubt 
looks to the fact that she may, for 
her travels, require a play in which 
she shall be ¢He attraction, and in 
which the characters are or may be 
mere dummies ; for though MM. Mae Sana é 
Pierre Berton and Dumeny ably = eres 








fill the vé/es of Baron Scarpia and Pied 
Mario Cavaradossi, their parts wh”) Le 

Cie “G sy &F 
could have been played by actors of \ si as 


infinitely less intelligence without 
any serious detriment to the success of the play. Like Zola, Sardou appears to 
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have conjured up pictures of the very worst attributes of human nature where- 
out to form his story, he has borrowed ideas and situations from Victor Hugo 
and Dumas—one great scene is nearly identical with that of Maurice Barry- 
more’s “ Nadjesda,” a drama which the English public looked upon, not- 
withstanding its strength, as too repulsive to be accepted with anything like 
favour. Floria Tosca is one of those anomalies in womanhood that are occa- 
sionally met with, and when ably represented on the stage becomes an 
interesting study. She is unchaste, and yet to all but her lover she is pure 
as snow ; she is a murderess and yet can be pious; she can bring flowers to 
strew upon the altar, and yet under its-very shadow can listen to and rejoice 
in the pleadings of the love of an 
Atheist. In the first two acts she 
has to show us the more gentle side 
of her character, a loving, tender 
woman except when momentarily 
jealous of Cavaradossi’s fancied atten- 
tions to another. In the third act, at - 
his villa, comes one of those scenes. 
which perhaps only Mme. Bernhardt 
could render adequately—the agony 
that a woman has to suffer and the 
courage she has to show whilst listen- 
ing to the groans coming from her 
lover under torture ; then when she 
reveals the secret and he is released, 
she has to bear with his upbraidings. 
In the fourth act, to save his life, she 
must consent to the infamous pro- 
posals of a cruel brutal libertine, until 
of a sudden a prospect of release 
opens itself to her, she seizes a knife 
and stabs him to the heart with all 
Te BeetiateT MA the fury of a madwoman, and then, 
recoiling at the murder she has com- 

mitted, she almost tenderly arranges the corpse, places the candles at the head 
and feet, a crucifix on the bosom, and glides noiselessly from the chamber. 
The last act shows her in her lover's cell, joyful that he is to escape, almost 
forgetful of her past crime, and then comes the revulsion to find that Scarpia 
has broken faith with her in his horrible compact. Cavaradossi has been 
shot to death, and she flings herself into the Tiber. In all these acts, Mme. 
Bernhardt proved herself the greatest actress of our day and held her 
audience breathless and rapt. I have not gone into the plot, as it is 
generally well-known and was fully described ia the January number of THE 
THEATRE. Of the play itself I will only add that it is offensive in its 
morals, corrupt in its teaching, and revolting in its brutality, and yet 
every one who admires acting is bound to see it. M. Mayer has gathered 
together a good company and has staged “ La Tosca” very handsomely. 
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“CAUGHT OUT.” 


Comedietta in one act, by FLORENCE BRIGHT. 
¥irst produced at the St. George’s Hall, Tuesday, July 17, 1838. 


Hon. Bertie Masham .. Mr. HUGH HARTING. Charles. . 


~ Mr. PRINCE MILLER.. 
Jack Danvers .. .. .. Mr. ERic LEWIS. Miss Carrie Hope 


Miss MARION LEA. 

A bright, well-written comedietta is always acceptable, more particularly 
when the fun is in good taste, and all these qualities are found in Miss: 
Bright’s first attempt. Whether the idea is original I know not, but it is 
an amusing one. A young fellow, Masham, though engaged, is running 
after a circus-rider, Lulu by name. She consents to dine with him on the- 
condition that an accident shall happen to her carriage, and she shall appear 
to be compelled to take refuge in his house. He arranges everything for 
this, when he is suddenly called away, and leaves his friend, Jack Danvers, 
to receive his expected guest. The servant announces Mdlle. Lulu, and 
Jack proceeds to make himself agreeable to the young lady, who turns out to- 
be no other than Carrie Hope, to whom Masham is plighted, and in the laugh- 
able interview that takes place between Jack and Carrie she soon discovers. 
that her swain is fickle, and so she transfers her liking to Jack, and, when 
Masham returns, he finds he is “caught out.” Mr. Eric Lewis and Miss 
Marion Lea kept up the shuttlecock of repartee very briskly. Mr. Prince 
Miller was funny as Charles, and Mr. Hugh Harting showed promise as. 
the Hon. Rertie Masham. On the same evening Howard Paul’s “ Thrice 
Married” was revived to enable Miss Florence Bright to appear as. 
Carlotta, in which character she has to personate a Spanish dancer, a 
French vocalist, and a combative middy, and, though suffering from the 
only partial recovery of a sprained ankle, sang, danced and acted with 
vivacity and skill. She was well supported by Mr. Eugéne F. Mayeur as 
Vivian White, a Bohemian artist, and by Messrs. Prince Miller and 
Reginald Fenton in the characters of the two uncles, originally played at 
the Princess’s by Meadows and Garden, under the late Augustus Harris’s 
management, when Miss C. Leclercq was the Carlotta, and the piece ran 
for considerably over a hundred nights. Miss Bright received a hearty 
and well-deserved summons to appear before the curtain, both as authoress 
and actress, and has every encouragement to persevere in either or both: 
capacities. 


“THE UNION JACK.” 
New and original Drama, in four acts, by HENRY PETTITT and SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
First performed at the Adelphi Theatre, July 19, 1888. 


Jack Medway .. .. Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS. Joseph Tomkins .. Mr. HARWOOD COOPER. 
Sir Philip Yorke .. Mr. J. D. BEVERIDGE. Benjamin Bolt.. .. Mr. CHARLES DOUGLAS. 
Captain Morton .. Mr. CHAS. CARTWRIGHT. Ethel Arden .. .. Miss MILLWARD. 
Lieutenant Stanley.. Mr. LAURENCE CAUTLEY. Ivy Arden.. .. .. Miss HELEN FORSYTH. 
Peter Fly .. .. .. Mr. J. L. SHINE. Ruth Medway.. .. Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE. 
Tom Chuckle .. .. Mr. DALTON SOMERS. Mrs. Stone .. «. Miss ELEANOR BUFTON. 
John Stone.. .. .. Mr. HOWARD RUSSELL. Mrs. Pippin .. .. Miss DOLORES DRUMMOND. 
Tim O’Grady .. .. Mr. HARRY HALLEY. Polly Pippin .. .. Miss CLARA JECKS. 


As in the services the Union Jack waves over soldier and sailor alike, so. 
Messrs. Pettitt and Grundy have found material in the wearers of the 
red and blue jacket out of which to fashion their play. The navy, how- 
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ever, gets rather the best of it, for its two principal representatives are the 
noblest of fellows, whereas there is a very black sheep indeed in the 
military officer—and during the stirring and perilous adventures through 
which the hero passes we are taken to Aldershot Camp,.and to the gun deck 
of Her Majesty’s ship Wellesley—though in this case he does not undergo 
all his troubles and trials in defence of the persecuted heroine. Ethel and 
Ivy Arden are the wards of Sir Philip Yorke, an army contractor, who is 
from some cause much straitened for money, and in the power of Captain 
Morton. As the girls are heiresses, these two ‘worthies determine that 
they will make them their respective wives. There are obstacles to this, 
however, for Ivy has more than a 
liking for Lieutenant Stanley, and 
Ethel recognises in Jack Medway 
her childhood’s sweetheart, with 
whom she had broken a sixpence 
as a love-token. Medway is but 
a petty officer in the navy, though 
a gentleman by birth, and when he 
went to sea entrusted his sister 
Ruth to his old friend Stanley to 
look after. She has Aoved, not 
wisely but too well, Captain Mor- 
ton, who, in order to separate Ivy 
and her lover, leads Medway to 
4 suppose that Stanley is the man 
who has betrayed Ruth, and so 
cause a quarrel, in which Medway 
will probably strike his superior 
officer (though in the army), and 
so be put out of the way and leave 
Mw Tinisy the coast clear for Morton to pay 

his attentions to Ethel. But 

things do not turn out quite as he expected. Medway learns that 
Morton is the rascal to whom his sister owes her fall, and so assaults him. 
He is arrested and tried by court martial, but whilst awaiting the decision 
he floors his guards and jumps through the porthole and swims to shore. 
Sir Philip, wearied of the tyranny which Morton has so Jong exercised over 
him, demands of him the forged bill through which Morton has the hold 
on him, and, as he cannot obtain it, stabs his confederate to death, and as 
Medway has been traced to the house, and is known to have threatened 
Morton’s life, he reckons on fixing on him the crime. Ethel, however, has 
witnessed the assassination, and so her guardian has her drugged and kept 
in close confinement. She, however, escapes, and wandering at night in 
the snow is found by her lover, Medway, and they are given shelter by 
Peter Fly, now the keeper of the toll-gate. Sir Philip is in pursuit of her, 
and, driving up, inquires of Fly whether he has seen his ward. Peter puts 
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him on a wrong scent, induces him to get out of his dog-cart, and no 
sooner is he gone than the fugitives mount it and drive off in their enemy's 
vehicle. The last scene is but a wind-up of the play, and, after the stirring 
incidents that have preceded it, appears rather weak. Ivy, who has been 
estranged from Stanley, believing him to have been Ruth’s lover, is con- 
vinced that she has wronged him. Sir Philip Yorke is denounced by 
Ethel as the murderer of Morton, and handed over to justice, and she and 
Medway will, we may suppose, be united at some future date—after he has 
got over his trouble with the naval 
authorities, his insubordination being 
looked leniently on, in consequence of 
his former good conduct and the pro- 
vocation he had received. 

Whether under actual circumstances 
** My Lords” would be quite so forgiv- 
ing, or whether the Commander-in-Chief 
would quite approve of a commissioned 
officer in the army shaking hands with 
a petty officer in the navy under arrest, 
and when they are both in uniform, 
are questions that are somewhat doubt- 
ful, but Adelphi audiences are not too 
particular in these little matters. 

Mr. William Terriss as the hero Jack 
Medway proved as great a favourite as 
ever with his audience, and was ceér- 
tainly powerful ; his most artistic scene, 
however, was when listening to poor 
Ruth’s confession. This was exquisitely 
rendered by Miss Olga Nethersole, so 
modestly and pathetically did she con- /““/’ 
vey her shame and self-abasement when 
meeting her brother’s loving eyes. This 
young actress completely enlisted the 
sympathies of all present. Miss Millward availed herself of her oppor- 
tunities for the display of her emotional strength in the third and fourth 
acts. Mr. Charles Cartwright, the arch-villain Captain Morton, by sheer 
nervous force and his determined resolution in evil-doing, completely domi- 
nated his weaker accomplice, and his performance was one of the best 
that I have ever seen. Mr. J. D. Beveridge ably seconded him, and was 
good when, goaded to desperation, he kills his tyrant. Miss Helen Forsyth, 
looking very lovely, was charmingly coquettish and exigeante as Ivy Arden. 
What can be said of Mr. J. L. Shine as Peter Fly, but. that he was the 
very merriest of Jack Tars, that the mere sight of him put one in a good 
humour, and that his love scenes with clever Miss Clara Jecks, who played 
-his sweetheart, Polly Pippin, so delightfully,, were things to be remembered 
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and smiled at for many a long day? The management have gained a 
valuable recruit in Mr. Laurence Cautley: his Lieutenant Stanley was of 
great aid to the success of the piece. Tom Chuckle, a soldier, who is 
.also courting Miss Pippin, was capitally acted by Mr. Dalton Somers, and 
Miss Eleanor Bufton made quite a salient character of the small part of 
Mrs. Stone. 

The scenery is beautiful, the lawn at the Chestnuts (Perkins), Alder- 
‘shot Camp (Bruce Smith), and the road to Whitesand Bay, a snow scene 
(W. Telbin), being marvels of the painter’s art. Messrs. Gatti have spared 
no expense in the uniforms and dresses, and, thanks to Mr. William Sidney’s 
excellent stage management, everything went without a hitch, even on the 
first night of the introduction of the electric light all over the house. 

Authors, managers, and actors were called before the curtain (the latter 
several times), and Messrs. Gatti may be congratulated on another success, 
that will in all likelihood run for some hundreds of nights. 


CrEciL Howarp. 
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A correspondent has addressed me the following questions :—“ It 
may not be a very profitable source of wonderment, but it is one 
which is exercising me considerably at present. I want to know who starts 
‘those many groundless rumours in connection with the stage which are 
discussed for a longer or a shorter period at every dinner or At Home one 
goes to, and which are finally falsified by time, and then die a natural 
death. I have heard just enough of that nest of thorns, the editorial 
chair, to which coign of vantage any and. every irrelevant doubt is deferred, 
to be quite sure I am doing right, Mr. Editor, in addressing this hitherto 
-answerless question to you. Who are the people who start the reports that 
Mr. Irving, for instance, will ‘shortly appear’ in some character, the 
‘performance of which has not even entered his head? Who, again, was it, or 
for the matter of that who is it, who so persistently talks of ‘the Bancrofts’ 
retirement from the stage,’ when in the clearest diction at his command 
Mr. Bancroft has repeatedly stated that he and his accomplished wife have 
«merely retired from management? The latest proof of the ubiquity of our 
over-clever friend is the assertion that ‘Mrs. Kendal is to follow their 
example, and retire from the stage.’ Now the ‘fire,’ of which this is the 
**smoke,’ doubtless was kindled in the fact that the Kendals and Mr. 
-Hare have left the theatre in King Street, and, followed by the good 
«wishes of their joint audiences, are now going their separate ways. Wishing, 
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however, to ‘make assurance doubly sure,’ I carried my inquiry to head- 
quarters, and frem Mrs. Kendal’s own lips received an emphatic reply in 
the negative as to whether she were or were not intending to quit the 
boards. She has not the slightest intention of doing any such thing—a 
decision which will be hailed with delight by all those who are interested 
in English art.” 


Miss Julia Neilson has made such an unprecedentedly rapid rise in the 
profession she has adopted, and in addition was so successful whilst study- 
ing to become a vocalist (ber original intention), that her portrait and some 
account of her career must needs be interesting. This talented young lady 
was born in London nineteen years ago, and until the age of fifteen was 
educated at Wiesbaden, when she returned to the metropolis, and was 
entered as a student at the Royal Academy of Music as a pianist. Mr. 
Randegger, however, discovered that Miss Neilson possessed a good voice, 
and by his advice she cultivated it. Until six months ago she studied under 
that gentleman, and during her pupilage gained the Llewellyn-Thomas gold 
medal for declamatory singing, the Sainton-Dolby prize, the Westmoreland 
Scholarship, and other distinctions. Mr. Barnby was so struck with Miss 
Neilson’s amateur performance of Galatea that he recommended her to 
adopt the stage professionally, and gave her a letter to Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
at whose suggestion she made her first professional appearance as Cynisca 
to Miss Mary Anderson’s Galatea at the Lyceum on March 21, 1888. Of 
her performance the critics spoke highly. This was followed by her 
appearance as Galatea at the Savoy Theatre on May 16, 1888; as Lady 
Hilda in “ Broken Hearts” on June 4 of this year ; and lastly as Selene in 
“The Wicked World” at the same theatre on July 4 last. Such steady 
and marked improvement was visible in the impersonation of each character 
that Mr. Rutland Barrington, the new manager of the St. James’s, offered 
Miss Neilson an engagement as leading Jady at that theatre, where she will 
appear in an original play which Mr. W. S. Gilbert is now writing. Miss 
Neilson is, however, determined to gain experience during the interval, and 
at the time I write this is negotiating for a tour through the principal pro- 
wincial towns. 


At the St. George’s Hall on Tuesday evening, June 26, Miss Ailsa Craig, 
daughter of Miss Ellen Terry, may be said to have made her professional 
début in “ A Secret” and “ Wool-gathering.” The first isa duologue by Miss 
‘Constance Beerbohm, and in it Miss Craig played the cugenue role of 
‘Gladys pleasantly. The second piece is by Mr. A. Longridge, and tells of 
two old gentlemen whose wits are always “ wool-gathering,” and hence they 
commit all sorts of absurdities, one of which is that they shut up in the 
the same room together their respective son and daughter, who of course 
are in love with each other, and whom they are most anxious to keep 
apart. Miss Craig was the daughter Nettie, and exhibited much aptitude 
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for the stage. She strongly resembles Miss Terry in figure and movement. 
It was strange to see “Ellaline” (for this occasion only) appear as Mary 
Jane in print dress and coquettish cap, but there was no doubt she was an 
attraction even in so small a part, and added to the funds of the Recreative 
Evening Schools Association, on behalf of which the Mummers A.D.C. 
gave the entertainment. 


Mr. Francis Henry Macklin, the subject of one of our photographs, was. 
born in London in December, 1848, and before regularly joining the pro- 
fession was a prominent member for some years of the First Surrey Rifles. 
A.D.C. His first public appearance was at the Queen’s Theatre in June 
1873, as Mélun in King John, under the name of Frank Manton, during 
Miss Litton’s management, and he went with this lady’s Court Theatre 
company on tour. In September, 1873, he joined Mr. Chatterton’s Drury 
Lane and Adelphi companies, and played in a revival of “ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” and George O’Kennedy with Mdme. Celeste in “The Green 
Bushes.” His first original part was that of Harry Valentine in Paul 
Meritt’s drama “ Rough and Ready,” first produced January 31, 1874, and 
he achieved a great success. In this year he resumed his own name, and in 
the provinces was much praised for his rendering of Prince John of Lan- 
caster in “ Henry IV.” at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, and for his Romeo: 
to Miss Ada Cavendish’s Juliet at the, Queen’s. This latter was the more 
creditable as he had had but two rehearsals. In 1875 Mr. Macklin created 
the part of Lawrence Lindon in Clement Scott’s “‘ The Detective,” played 
for fifty nights at the Mirror Theatre. After a provincial tour with Mr. 
Sothern, who thought very highly of his capabilities, he returned to London, 
and in January, 1876, was the original Tom Mayfield in Joseph Hatton’s. 
“‘Clytie.” From.that date to 1878 he appeared at the Opéra Comique, at 
the St. James’s in “The Danischeffs,” and at the Imperial and Globe Theatres 
in a round of characters. In April and May, 1878, he supported Miss 
Neilson at the Haymarket, playing Mercutio, Modus, &c. In this year he 
was the original Joseph Goupille in “‘ A Republican Marriage.” He starred 
with Miss Helen Barry in 1879, and supported Mr. Henry Byron in his 
plays at the Gaiety. One of his most notable performances was that of 
Martin Bashford in “The World,” a part taken at four hours’ notice, for 
which he was called four times before the curtain. In 1881 his Lord 
Guildford Dudley in Robert Buchanan’s ‘‘ Nine Days Queen,” at the Con- 
naught Theatre, was much praised, and he received universal commendation 
for his creation of Sir Henry Norreys in W. S. Raleigh’s ill-fated drama 
‘Queen and Cardinal,” at the Haymarket, on October 26, 1882. Mr. 
Macklin has been closely connected with the management of plays at the 
Crystal Palace, nearly 100 having been produced under his direction. It 
is impossible to give anything like a list of Mr. Macklin’s performances ;. 
they have given him much experience and made of him a highly finished 
actor. With Mrs. Macklin (Miss Blanche Henri) he has taken round his. 
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own company, playing “ Engaged,” ‘‘ Pygmalion,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” &c. 
From December, 1883, he has been associated with Miss Mary Anderson in 
her successes both here and in America—where he is much esteemed—in 
such parts as Jacques, Polixenes, Mercutio, Damas, and Pygmalion : for the 
last he has been awarded unstinted praise. Mr. Macklin made a very suc- 
cessful appearance as Mr. Gardiner in ‘Captain Swift,” and has been 
retained by Mr. Tree for that character for the next Haymarket season. 


At a special matinée of T. W. Robertson’s three-act comedy, given at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, June 28, 1888, the choice of Mrs. Pinch- 
beck as the character in which Miss Edmiston elected to reappear on the 
stage, was not altogether a judicious one. Miss Edmiston is a good 
comedy actress, but the part of the adventuress has a deeply dramatic side 
to it, somewhat beyond the scope of her powers. Still the impersonation 
showed intelligence, and in some parts was very good. The sham love scene 
with Colonel White, in which the reading of Tennyson’s poem occurs, was 
excellent and in pure comedy; Mr. Macklin was remarkably good in this 
same scene. During the rest of the play, save where earnestness and a lighter 
manner would have been a. decided improvement, Mr. J. C. Buckstone 
made a first-rate Bertie, and Miss Lucy Buckstone a very pleasing Dora. 
Miss Lillie Young was natural as Lucy, but Mr. Canninge was not well 
suited as Dorrison. An interesting incident was the presence in the stalls 
of the original Dora, Miss Caroline Hill, looking younger than ever, and 
whose charming impersonation no one has forgotten. A concert followed, 
in which Mr. Edward Lloyd was the bright particular star. 


“Cycling,” by Mr. Albert Chevalier, is a smartly written comedietta, 
which enables Mr. Charles S. Fawcett and Miss Alice Atherton to amuse 
the public for half an hour. A young gentleman finds a fair creature lying 
hurt by the side of a wrecked bicycle. He of course gallantly comes to 
her assistance, makes himself as fascinating as he can, and as her cycle is 
injured beyond repair, he looks forward to the extreme felicity of driving 
her home on his tandem tricycle, when just as they are starting, a gentle- 
man appears on the scene whom she calmly introduces as her husband, and 
with whom she rides off, leaving her enraptured admirer A/anéé. 


There seems little doubt that Mr. C. S. Carson’s persistent endeavours to 
establish an ‘‘ Actors’ Orphanage” will be crowned with success. That 
such an institution is much wanted is apparent from the frequency of the 
cases in which children, through the death of their parents, are left totally 
unprovided for. The scheme has met with the approval of all the members 
ofsome sixty touring companies, and issupported by Messrs. Augustus Harris, 
’ Carl Rosa, Henry Mapleson, Edward Compton, and Mr. Henry Betty, one 

of the kindest friends the ‘stage has. Mr. Carson mentioned, when inter- 
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viewed by the 1epresentative of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” that, though there 
are so many charities in connection with the profession, for some time not 
one seemed to think the object in view should be taken up by it, though the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund certainly appears to be the proper channel through 
which it should be brought about. As to “‘ ways and means,” the originator 
proposes benefits at the various theatres throughout the kingdom, whereby 
a capital sum would be raised to start the institution modestly, and he hopes 
that after that it will be nearly supported and maintained by the contribu- 
tions of actors and actresses. Let us hope so tvo; for, though the public is 
charitable and will give freely for a good object, it will be the more ready 
to widen the scope of the institution when it finds that the large body of 
professionals are themselves making a provision against the future. Actors 
will owe a deep act of gratitude to the editor ‘“The Stage.” 


Since the issue of the July number several of the London theatres have 
closed their doors, in some cases only to reopen them under fresh manage- 
ment. On July 7 Miss Ellen Terry took her benefit before a crowded 
house, and, as usual on the last night of the season, Mr. Henry Irving deli- 
vered the looked-for speech, in which, after referring to the dénéficiaire’s 
success, he announced that in December she would appear as Lady Mac- 
beth, he himself, of course, resuming the character of the guilty Thane, and 
that the presentation of the tragedy would be assisted by Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s music. Further, that while on tour and visiting Edinburgh, Glasgow, 


Liverpool, Manchester, and other cities with ‘ Faust,” Miss Marion Terry 
would play her sister’s part of Marguerite, and that Miss Ellen Terry would 
take a long and well-deserved holiday. 


On the same night “The Don” retired from Toole’s Theatre, and his 
representative, Mr. J. L. Toole, made one of his customary witty and 
amusing speeches, announcing his first appearance in the Channel Islands 
(where, by-the-bye, he has been a gigantic success and been /¢¢ed and made 


much of), and that he should return to his dramatic home in King William 
Street at Christmas. 


The Opéra Comique closed on July 21 with a performance of “ Masks 
and Faces” before a crowded house. Mrs. Bernard-Beere takes a holiday, 
but will in all likelihood revive the play on her return to London. On 
August 6 the theatre reopens with a version of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 


“The Worship of Plutus” or “Roses,” produced at the Ladbroke Hall on 
July 6 for copyright purposes, was evidently written by Miss Alice Clevedon 
to show the struggle taking place in a woman’s conscience when she has 
committed a crime by which she hopes to win the man she loves. -In this 
case the heroine is guilty of forgery, and though, by repeated acts of goodness 
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and charity, she endeavours to redeem the past, she lives to suffer the 
pangs of remorse, and of course in constant dread of discovery. The piece, 
though not without merit, requires considerable reduction in the length of 
its dialogue. 


A performance was given at the Novelty Theatre on July 12 in aid of 
St. Mary’s Hospital, and was marked by the London début of Miss Octavia 
Kenmore, who brought with her the advantages of a pleasing voice, intel- 
ligent and pretty features, and a good presence. The young lady should, 
however, have gained more experience before attempting the difficult 7é/ 
of the Princess Zeolide in W. S. Gilbert’s fairy comedy “The Palace of 
Truth.” Her performance was emphatically one of promise, not of fulfil- 
ment. The members of the “ Busy Bees” A. D. C. filled the other parts 
in the comedy, and as usual rendered good service. Mrs. Lennox Browne 
as the Queen looked remarkably handsome ; Miss Brandon, though a little 
cold and sometimes wanting in expression, was good as Mirza. The 
Azema of Miss Abinger would have done credit to a professional actress, 
it so skilfully rendered the assumed coyness and pretended innocence of 
the coquettish maiden. Miss Ethel Williams, too, was good as Palmis. Mr. 
W. T. Clark played King Phanor with humour and finish. Mr. Gordon 
Taylor showed much appreciation of the character of Prince Philamir, 
and Mr. Herbert Walther struck the right chord as Chrysal. I must speak a 
good word for the very handsome dresses and excellent scenery provided 
by Messrs. Nathan ; they were worthy of the best of our west-end houses. 
“The Daughter’s Sacrifice,” by Neville Doone, served as a /ever de rideau. 
Miss Kenmore was the Myra Osborne. Mr. Bassett Roe played incisively 
as the pretended Comte D’Abbeville, and Mr. Abingdon acquitted himself 
well as Sir Robert Osborne. 


After a very successful season and a run of too nights with “ The 
Pompadour,” Mr. Beerbohm-Tree said farewell for a time, the audience 
on July 14, his last appearance, being a very fashionable, crowded, and 
enthusiastic one. In response to a unanimous call the young actor- 
manager came forward, and in a few well-chosen words had the happiness 
to be able to announce that financially the season had been a success, 
that notwithstanding the great outlay on his latest production, its 
whole “cost was considerably more than covered by the first two wecks’ 
receipts,” and that he might congratulate himself on having introduced to 
the public two new plays by authors hitherto unknown—“ The Red 
Lamp” by Mr. Tristram, and “ Captain Swift” by Mr. Haddon Chambers, 
and that the latter play would be reproduced on September 1. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tree and their company were frequently called before thé curtain 
during the evening. 
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July 14 also saw the close of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s short season at the 
Princess’s and the last performance of “Ben My Chree.” The former 
manager of this theatre was throughout the run of the piece most cordially 
received, and his parting with the old /aditués was marked by a keen 
appreciation of his merits as an actor and the esteem that is felt for him. 
Mr. Barrett was able to give a pleasant surprise to his hearers—that he 
had arranged to return to the Princess’s soon after Christmas, and that 
he should then introduce to them a new play, and hoped in the meantime 
that his friends would keep for him a warm corner in their hearts. The 


announcement and request were most heartily received, as might readily be 
expected with such a favourite. 


Mr. R. D’Albertson took his benefit at the Avenue Theatre on July 16, 
before a house crowded in every part, and was compelled, from the demand 
for seats, to add five rows of stalls, which were all sold ata guinea each. The 
programme was a diversified one, many of the best known names from 
various theatres appearing on it. In addition to being a general favourite 
for his courtesy and general attention to the comfort of his audiences, Mr. 
D’Albertson is a member of the Honourable Artillery Company, and to show 
their esteem for their comrade various exercises were skilfully gone through 
on the occasion on the stage. A bright little comedietta by Fred Horner 
was also played for the first time. ‘On Toast” merrily tells the story of a 
couple of husbands, whose wives get them “on toast” through the one 
having really attended at a masked ball, and the other having pretended to 
do so to shield his friend, and was briskly played by Messrs. Graham, 
Grattan, and Bridgman, and Misses Emma Broughton and Woodford. Mr. 
D’Albertson, in announcing the close of the season on July 21, not from 
any diminution in the success of the “ Old Guard,” but in consequence of 
provincial engagements, stated that the Avenue would reopen in September 


with the new comic opera “ Nadjé,” when Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mdlle. 
Vanoni would fill the principal characters. 


A very charming “ At Home” was given on Monday afternoon, July 23, 
by Mr. Henry Neville and Mr. F. Gartside, at their Dramatic Studio, 41, 
Fitzroy Square, and many of the pupils recited in a manner that reflected 
the greatest credit on their instructors, and gave promise of future excellence 
should they decide to adopt the stage as their profession. Among them I 
must specially single out Miss Hardinge’s rendering of “ Poor Joe,” Mr. 
Vaughan’s stirring recital of “The Trooper's Story,” Mr. Shipton’s dramatic 
reading of “The Midnight Charge,” and Miss Ingrouille for the humour 
shown in a legend of Bret Harte’s. Mr. Hughes, Miss Selwyn, and Miss 
Carr also distinguished themselves. Besides these many of those best 
known in the dramatic and musical world were present, and some gave 


charming evidence of their talent. 
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At an open-air performance given in Sir Sidney Waterlow’s grounds, 
Fairseat, Highgate, on Saturday, July 21, an original comedy, “ With Hand 
and Heart,” by Benjamin Landeck and Ernest E. Norris, was acted for the 
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Madaline Birkbeck, a remarkably pretty young lady, played Blanche Thorn- 
leigh pleasantly, if a little tamely, and Mr. Herbert Landeck showed humour 
as Walker. The poetic play “King René’s Daughter” followed. Iolanthe 
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found a fairly capable representative in Miss Edith Jordan. Mr.,Ernest E. 
Norris, a young actor, showed remarkable promise as Count Tristan ef 
Vaudemont, and Mr. Henry Anderson was dignified as King René. 


The Portman Rooms, for once in a way, were crowded on the occasion 
of a soirée musicale, given by that veteran favourite of the London public, 
Signor Eduardo Bonetti, who was ably supported by the following power- 
ful body of vocalists and instrumentalists :—Mdlles. Delphine Le Brun, 
Grace Damian, Carlotta Elliott, Rosina Isidor, Clara Eissler, and Italia 
Ortica ; Messrs. Isidore de Lara, Runcio, De Monaco, Kearton, Williams, 
John Thomas, Bisaccia, and Palmieri: Maestro Alberto Raimo at the head 
of his compact orchestral phalanx, and Mr. David Davies “at the har- 
monium.” The hero of the evening was quite in his old fine form, and 
elicited a storm of applause from his hearers by a superb rendering of the 
“Abendstern” cavatina from ‘“Tannhaeuser.” His other so/i were Bondese’s 
‘“‘Cantique” and Pinsuti’s “ Berceuse,” both affording ample opportunity 
for vocal display. A programme of ¢wenty-five numbers was conscientiously 
adhered to and unexceptionably performed. Ticket-purchasers, therefore, 


made a decidedly gocd bargain. They got the full worth of their money, 
and something over. 





Mr. W. Freeman Thomas commences his season of Promenade Concerts 
at Covent Garden on Saturday, August 11. Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, who is 
again the conductor, has provided a new vocal waltz for Mr. Stedman’s choir, 
and entitled it “ The Rose Queen.” Messrs. Carrodus, Howard Reynolds, 
John Radcliffe, and Edward Howell head the list of instrumentalists, whilst 
among the vocalists we find the names of Mdmes. Valleria, Rose Hersee, 
Clara Samuell, Patey, Antoinette Sterling, and Scalchi; Mdlle. Nikita, Miss 
Whitacre, and Miss Paterson, with Messrs. Sims Reeves, Edward Lloyd, 
Santley, Foli, Harley, Charles Banks, Barrington Foote, Piercy and Sydney 
Powers. The transferable guinea season ticket will be again in force, and 
the classical nights are to be continued. With fresh views of Switzerland, 
new and brilliant illuminations, and a liberal management, Mr. Thomas 
deserves the success which he will doubtless gain. 


There has reached mea volume, very nicely printed and bound, of “The 
Amber Heart,” “ Elvestine,” and “Cupid’s Messenger,” plays written by Mr. 
A. C. Calmour. The author has dedicated the entire work to Miss Ellen 
Terry, the lady to whom he owes so much for the exquisite interpretation 
of one of his most charming characters. The book is printed for private 

. Circulation only, and is a welcome addition to the bookshelves of its fortu- 
nate possessors. 












The Church, the Army, and the Arts are represented in the May and 
June numbers of “Men and Women of the Day,” for we have the Bishop 
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of Liverpool, General Viscount Wolseley, Madame Schumann and Madame 
Marie Roze, Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Robert Browning. All are 
excellent likenesses, and are distinguished by that excellence of workman- 
ship which we look for in Mr. Barraud’s photographs. ‘The biographies 
too are interesting. 


The close of the St. James’s Theatre, and the severance of the long 
existing partnership between Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal, occurred on 
Saturday, July 21, too late to be properly treated of in this number; it shall 
have, however, in next month’s THEATRE, the attention that the dramatic 
importance of the subject demands. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from June 20 
to July 21, 1888 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus*) 
June 21.* “ The Queen of Fashion,” drama, by Tom Cannam and J. F 
Preston. Matinée. Vaudevilie. 
22. “For Her Sake,” new and original drama, in one act, by Alec 
Nelson. Matinée. Olympic. 
25.* “ False Lights,” drama, in four acts, by J. B. Bannister. Surrey. 


“The Double Marriage,” revised version of Charles Reade’s five- 
act romantic play. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

“‘ Wool-gathering,” comedy, taken from the German of Kotzebue, 
by A. Longridge. St. George’s Hall. 

‘* Home,” three-act comedy, by T. W. Robertson. Matinée. 
Prince of Wales's. 

**Run Wild,” original domestic comedy, in three acts, by Miss 
E. Coffin. Strand. 

“ A L’Essai,” new French comedy, in one act, by A. Cohen and 
G. Sujol. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

“ The Wicked World,” original fairy comedy, in three acts, by 
W. S. Gilbert. Matinée. Savoy. 

“La Tosca,” drama, in five acts and six tableaux, by Victorien 
Sardou. Lyceum. 

“The Paper Chase,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Charles 
Thomas. Toole’s. 

“Ts Life worth Living ?” sensational four-act drama, by F. A. 
Scudamore. Surrey. 

“A Lesson to Landlords,” rustic absurdity, in five acts (author 
anonymous). Matinée. Strand. 

“Cycling,” new and original comedietta, by Albert Chevalier. 
Strand. 

“Shadows of a Great City,” by Joseph Jefferson and L. R. 
Shewell. Princess’s. 
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16. ‘On Toast,” one-act comedy, by Fred Horner. Matinée. 
Avenue. 

16. “True to the Last,” new original melodrama, in four acts, by 
J. W. Whitbread. Elephant and Castle. 

17. “Conscience,” new and original society drama, in four acts, by 
Edward Litton. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

17. “Caught Out,” comedietta, in one-act, by Florence Bright St. 
George’s Hall. 

19. ‘'}he Refugees,” new and original comedietta, in one act, by 
J. M. Campbell. Adelphi. 

19. “The Union Jack,” new and original drama, in four acts, by 
Henry Pettitt and Sydney Grundy. Adelphi. 

21. “With Hand and Heart,” comedy, in one act, by Benjamin 
Landeck and Ernest E. Norris. Pastoral Players. Highgate. 


In the Provinces, from June 18 to July 2, 1888. 


June 29. “A Mean Advantage,” original comedietta, by Rudolf Dicks. 


T.R. Newcastle. 

29. “In Charge,” farcical comedy, adapted from the German, by 
H. Cassel and H. C. Duckworth. Prince’s Theatre, Brad- 
ford. 

2. “A Pair of Kids,” new musical absurdity, by J. J. Hewson. 
Comedy, Manchester. 

2.¥* “Right’s Right,” revised drama, in four acts, by C. A. Clarke 
and J. O. Stewart. T.R. Dewsbury. 

2. “No Escape,” new and original modern domestic drama, in four 
acts, by Richard Coleman Davies. T.R. Preston. 

2.* “Count Tremolio,” romantic comic opera, libretto by Edgar 
Wyatt, music by R. Watson. T.R. Brighton. 


PARIS. 
(From June 21 to July 19, 1888.) 


June 21. “L’Amour au Village,” comic opera in one act, by Albert 


Riondel, music by M. Emile Camys. Menus-Plaisirs. 


25.“ Ronces du Chemin,” comedy in verse, in five acts, by M. 
George Taylor. Théatre Indépendant. 


July 7. “Les Environs de Paris,” vaudeville, in eight tableaux, by Messrs. 


” 


Blondeau and Monreal. Chatelets. 

7.* “Les Chevaliers du Brouillard,” drama, in five acts and ten 
tableaux, by Messrs. D’Ennery and Bourget. Porte St. 
Martin. 

19.* “ Cdipe Roi,” tragedy, in five acts, by Sophocles, translated into 
French verse by Jules Lacroix, music by Edouard Membrée. 
Théatre Frangais. 
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MISS ADA REHAN. 


‘* And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 


? 


All melodies the echoes of that voice. ... 


COLERIDGE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “‘ THE THEATRE” 
BY W. AND D. DOWNEY, EBURY STREET, 





